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E make again our annual an- 
nouncement of a simple fact 
—which is printed in every issue of 
THE 


its founding seven years ago—that 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN since 
we do not appear in July and Au- 
gust. Hence, this June issue is the 
last until September. The italics are 
used in the hope of eliminating 
from our mail this summer many 
letters beginning, “Where is my 
July issue?” 


OMETHING of great impor- 

tance has happened in the field 
of visual education with the recent 
announcement from the Eastman 
Kodak Company of the establish- 
ment of a separate corporation ex- 
pressly for the production of edu- 
cational films. It is an event of im- 
mense significance. We suspect it 
will loom large—when the whole 
history of the movement toward 
visual education is written—as the 
most conspicuous step taken in the 
visual field up to 1928 and a prime 
factor in speeding up the move- 
ment. 





The Eastman move is significant 
because, in the first place, it was 
inaugurated only after the field was 
investigated, tested and _ proved. 
Elaborate and costly experiments 
conducted for two years in selected 
schools, under scientifically 
trolled conditions, yielded evidence 


con- 


that was conclusive on the place and 
need for educational films. Again, 
the experiments largely determined 
the kind of films needed and logical 
methods for their use. The new 
corporation, therefore, will not be 
shooting at random, as has been 
the general practice hitherto. Final- 
ly, the new enterprise is solidly 
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rn 





financed, on a scale worthy of the 
With such a basis to build 
on, with ample funds available, and 


cause. 


with the eminent educator, Dr. Fin- 
egan, at the head of the work, we 
may expect marked success for the 
new organization and commensu- 
rate benefit to the field. 

The mere fact that this work has 
been started, under auspices so fa- 
vorable from both the educational 
and financial standpoints, will im- 
mediately strengthen the confidence 
It will 
confirm the faith of the pioneers 


of all concerned in this field. 
who have never wavered; it will 
convince thousands of the indiffer- 
ent and half-hearted ; it will compel 
attention from still other thousands 
who have doubted or ignored the 
value and vitality of visual methods 
in education. When a great com- 
pany devotes large capital to serve 
a new field, it is extremely likeiy 
that the field is worth serving. 


It was logical—it was probably 





inevitable—that the development of 
the “text” film would give rise to 
text film companies exactly as the 
text book (developed only in the 
last century) brought into existence 
the great textbook companies of to- 
constitute 
The task of 
supplying their books is too great 


day. American schools 


an enormous market. 


to be a mere side-line for general 
publishers. The textbook is a spe- 
cialty. The text film must be the 
same. Theatrical movie producers 
are even less qualified to make films 
for the school than are the pub- 
“best sellers” to make 
books for the classroom. THE Epu- 


lishers of 


CATIONAL SCREEN expects great 
things from Eastman Teaching 


Films, Inc. 
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NOTTHIER 


has recently 


film” 


appeared. It 


“educational 


might be called the by-product of a 
hunting expedition. But it was a 
“hunting” expedition that used the 
camera primarily, the gun only in- 
cidentally, and it was motivated by 
a high educational purpose and gen- 
erous vision as much as by love of 
Frederick B. Patterson, 
National 


Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, 


sport. 
President of the Cash 
achieved an interesting experience 
for himself when he traveled inland 
from Mombasa to spend five 
\frica’s 
-but 


he achieved something still more in- 


months in the heart of 


most famous hunting country 


teresting for all the rest of the 
world when he recorded his great 
trip in picture form. 

The six reels of film Mr. Patter- 
son made have preserved for muil- 
lions who will never see Africa the 
great moments of his 6000 mile 


ie rl 


1 
i 
i 


journey. The charge of t li- 
noceros, the elephant, the buffalo— 
four lions feasting at once on their 
“kill”’—twenty-six lions at play to- 
gether, though the veteran hunter 
and naturalist, Carl Akeley, affirmed 
that he had never seen more than 8 
lions together—a giraffe with a 
broken neck, the result of some un- 
known near-tragic encounter in his 
“colt” 


writhing at 


days—an 11 foot python 


leisure through the 
branches of a tree hardly four feet 
away from the camera lens—these 
are some of the high spots in this 
intensely interesting record, which is 
rounded out by a Prologue and an 
Epilogue of the author’s own de- 
vising, 

Mr. Patterson has already made 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Telling the World About It 


A Practical Discussion Regarding Selling Visual 


Instruction to the Public 


JAMES NEWELL EMERy 


District Principal, James C. Potter School, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


S IMEWHERE about a decade 
ago three educational move- 
ments of 


major importance na- 


tionally came into being. These 
were the junior high school, or 
6-3-3 idea; the development of the 
intelligence test as a measure of 
mentality; and the use of visual 
aids in the classroom. 

Ten years have passed, and at 
least two of these movements have 
not only received national recogni- 
tion, but have found themselves 
well established and accepted by 
the great mass of educators, to- 
gether with the taxpaving and tax- 
raising public at large. The third 
movement, with all its wonderful 
potentialities, has on the surface 
apparently made the slowest prog- 
ress of the three. 

Today the building of a million 
dollar junior high school occasions 
only slight interest except in the 
case of those directly concerned. 
\fter the first over-zealous bally- 
hooing as an educational cure-all, 
we have settled down to realize the 
substantial value of the intelligence 
test as a means of diagnosing the 
troubles with retardation, dullness, 
dropping out of school and other 
vexing educational problems. The 
idea of visual instruction, unfor- 
tunately, seems so far not to have 
sold itself to educators throughout 
the country in any substantial de- 
gree, at least in comparison with 
the others. 


The hard-headed business men 
who make up the usual school board 
or board of directors put through 
successfully a program of reorgan- 
ization and the erection of a build- 
ing which will cost from half a mil- 
lion to a million, equip it with lab- 


oratories, gymnasium apparatus, 
swimming pools, cafeterias, print- 
metal 


ing, electrical and shops. 


There are special testing staffs, 
and there are few towns and cities 
which do not make a greater or 
less use of the intelligence and the 
achievement test, often at consid- 
erable expense. Visual instruction, 
unfortunately, seems to be still re- 
garded as the plaything of a few 
enthusiasts, 

In only a few of the larger cities 
is this subject considered worthy of 
a full-time department and ade 
quate equipment. In others it is 
either a part-time arrangement, or 
a voluntary movement whose ex- 
pense is generally met either wholly 
or in part outside of the regular 
school budget by shoe-string financ- 
ing on the part of the individual 
schools interested 

One of the possible reasons why 
visual instruction has been so long 
in the adolescent stage has been 
the second-rate quality of much of 
the material put out under that 
heading. The time is rapidly pass- 
ing, if indeed it ever arrived, when 
makeshift standards can approach 
even a fair degr¢ e of success. A 
blurry film, weak in lighting values, 
whose flickering titles are read with 
difficulty, carelessly projected with 
an equipment altogether inadequate 
for the purpose, is often considered 
good enough for schools, when it 
would not retain the attention of an 
audience in a theater for five min- 
utes. A set of poorly made lantern 
slides, whose outlines are distin- 
guishable only from the front seats, 
It is slight 


wonder that many so-called visual 


is in too frequent use. 


aids fail to put over their message, 


or that they have made a compara 


tively lukewarm impression on 
school officials and the public as a 
whole. 

Any device which is to obtain 
widespread use in school work must 
have a valid reason for that use. It 
must justify in results the time, 
expense and trouble that it costs. 
To be worth while, visual devices 
must clearly prove that they make 
for economy of time and effective 
results. 

At the present time various in- 
vestigations are going on through- 
out the country as to the value of 
motion picture films in school 
work. Unfortunately there is one 
viewpoint that the professional ed- 
ucator frequently loses. He must 
convince, not highly trained college 
authorities and graduate students in 
education, but the hard-headed lay- 
men who make up the usual boards 
of education and the practical pro- 
fessional superintendents of the 
country, who have a very real idea 
of the value of a dollar and what it 
will purchase. To these, visual edu- 
cation is merely another modern 
educational device at best, educa- 
tional fad at worst, in either case 
to be tried out in the crucible of 
results. 

To such judges and juries, it is 
not an altogether convincing argu- 
ment that a selected group study- 
ing from films score a percentage 
of possibly 5.3 higher than a similar 
group not given the advantages of 
films. The school board is likely to 
be impatient with involved technical 
statistics which are not always easi- 
ly understood by those not familiar 
with the actual problems. And this 
is said in not the slightest dis- 
paragement of the several very 


much worth while investigations 
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that are being carried on at the 
present time by logical, critical ed- 
ucators in different parts of the 
country. 

Yet the writer feels that before 
visual education takes its rightful 
place, it must make a very much 
more graphic and convincing ap- 
peal than it has heretofore done. 
He speaks from some 18 years’ ex- 
perience as a practical school ad- 
ministrator, from the standpoint of 
school board member, school super- 
intendent and public school princi- 
pal, unbiased by his own thorough 
conviction that visual aids are very 
much worth while. The problem re- 
solves itself into one of how and 
how thoroughly we are to convince 
the great army of educational ad- 
ministrators who have been defi- 
nitely sold on the movements of 
junior high school reorganization 
and mental testing, and who should 
be as thoroughly sold on this one. 

Unfortunately for the cause of 
visual instruction, its value cannot 
be entirely measured in accurate 
percentages like those of an intelli- 
gence quotient, or marks from day 
to day in arithmetic and spelling. Its 
immediate results cannot be meas- 
ured in accurate values, any more 
than the benefits of systematic gym- 
nastic exercise on the growing boy 
or girl, or the definite impression 
made by religious training. Yet who 
can honestly doubt either? Its im- 
pressions may be spread over a 
period of years. The influence of a 
well-chosen film to illustrate a sub- 
ject may extend over two, three or 
four years, or even indefinitely in 
the improved understanding that a 
pupil may gain of a subject, an un- 
derstanding that is difficult, if not 
impossible, to measure in percentile 
terms. 

In the successful motion picture, 
you are living with, temporarily, the 
characters on the screen. For ex- 
ample in the Vincennes film of the 
Yale Chronicles, the determined in- 


sistence of Clark to achieve the im- 
possible cannot be measured with 
any mental yardstick. Yet there is 
no question of the impression it 
makes on the boys and girls who 
are privileged to see it. It not onl) 
makes a certain highlight of history 
graphic and so vivid that it cannot 
be forgotten, but it is one of the 
finest examples of worth-while edu- 
cating the emotions. Yet how meas- 
ure that by any percentile investi- 
gation in comparison with non-for- 
tunate pupils who have not had a 
chance to live over this reconstruct- 
ed history ? 

To sell itself to this conservative 
public of educators, the film or 
slide must have certain definite 
standards, both of mechanical ex- 
cellence and pedagogical quality. If 
it falls short of either of these ex- 
acting standards, it has no place in 
our educational scheme of things, 
save on those rare occasions where 
we must use dull tools for lack of 
something better. We have no time 
to bother with second-rate materiai 
in this high-pressure day. 

The quality of films and _ slides 
that are used in many schools would 
not for a moment be tolerated in a 
far less important amusement en- 
terprise. For the moment I am 
speaking of the mechanical side 
alone. Whatever may be the glaring 
faults of the theatrical motion pic- 
ture, from a mechanical side prog- 
ress has been constantly upward. 
The public would not accept less. It 
demands, and that insistently, in 
terms that are measured by the box- 
office, a constantly improved qual- 
ity. Steady improvement in lighting 
effects, in projection, in clearness, 
in filming, in titling, have brought 
the technical side of the commercial 
motion picture to a high stage of 
near-perfection. As to the subject- 
matter of the material filmed—well, 
that’s another story, and not so 
commendable. 


The Educational Screen 


To justify its use in the school- 
room, a lantern slide must conform 
which may 


to certain standards 


roughly be classified from two 
viewpoints. First, from the mechan- 
ical side, second from that of sub- 
ject matter. A dull, fuzzy, blurry 
slide not only fails to tell its story, 
but it may be even positively harm- 
ful in effect. A lantern slide must 
be sharp, vivid and contrasty, so 
that its brilliance may not suffer 
unduly from enlargement. A picture 
must have plenty of highlights and 
shadows. The process of projection 
tends to make for lack of contrast. 
\ very passable picture 2x3 inches 
in the original may appear on the 
screen as muddy, indistinct, blotchy. 

Many a lecturer appears with a 
set of slides which are little more 
than blurry splotches on the screen, 
the lettering almost unreadable fit- 
teen feet away. The lantern slide 
should have something of the 
cameo-like distinctness when pro- 
jected on the screen. It is of course 
some excuse that frequently some 
valuable materia! can be secured 
only in this form. But unless it is 
really essential, and can be secured 
in no other way, better omit it al- 
together. Even children are critical. 
The projected picture must have 
that brilliant charm which will hold 
and compel attention by its very in- 
herent quality, instead of being 
merely tolerated. 

There must be certain definite 
standards in regard to films, slides, 
projection equipment; and the lo- 
cale in which they are presented. 
These may also be subdivided into 
the viewpoints of mechanical excel- 
lence and definite relation to the 
subject matter. Only a brief survey 
of these is possible in the limits of 
a discussion of this nature. Yet 
nothing short of these standards 
can justify the selling impression 
that we must make on the educa- 
tional world before the true values 


of visual instruction will be recog- 
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nized. It is a real condition, a solid 
problem that c nfronts us, and not 
an abstract educational theory. 


From the mechanical side, both 
the lantern slide and the film to be 
used must be of high technical qual- 
ity. They must carry a real bril- 
liancy, a sharp contrast which is 
not too greatly lost when projected, 
and must be kept up to that stand- 
ard when projected in a room 
which is light enough to permit 
proper classroom discipline, and 
even the use of notebook and pen- 
cil. The titles and reading matter 
must be clear-cut and easily read, 
in sharp focus and compelling by 
their own quality. 

From the side of subject-matter, 
both slide and film must be defi 
nitely related to the topic, not far 
fetched, or a mere excuse for en 


tertainment with an_ instructional 


flavor. They must not carry too 
many extraneous detail In the 
case of slides, there must not be 
too many of them. The mind 


wearies quickly. 

Equally with the slide, the film 
must meet all these requirei 
The instructional film (the current 
notion of the “educational fil 


fallen into a disreputable prejudice ) 
should not be too long. Half an 
hour 1s about as | as can be 


ong 
~ 


profitably used. Fifteen minutes is 


short films 


better, and sometimes 
that would run three, four, or eight 
1 


minutes are best adapted to teach 


ing certain ideas. The advice to the 
visiting dominie that verv few souls 
are saved after the first ten minutes 
may be as soundly applied to edu 
cational surroundings. 

Nor should the lesson, whether 
film or collection of slides, be too 
technical, nor go into too many de- 
tailed processes, at least for younger 
pupils. I have in mind a film that 
goes into the production of milk. 
Condensed, it would be an admir- 
able and graphic presentation to 


city children who are extremely 


hazy as to the processes back of the 
bottle that puts its appearance on 
their doorsteps in the early morn- 
ing. Yet it goes into so many de- 
tails about the care of the cows, 
washing down the cows before 
milking, the types of silos used, the 
types of cattle, the care in washing 
down the stalls, etc., that the gen- 
eral impression left is a foggy one, 
due to the abundance of detail. One 
has the feeling that somebody de- 
sired to show that the milk sold to 
the consumer was pure, rather than 
teaching learners just how milk 


comes from cow to bottle. 


Equipment essentials are as im- 
portant as the slides and films them- 
selves. In a school with which I am 
acquainted, not so much is gotten 
out of the school’s really admirable 
might be be- 


visual equipment as 


cause the cumbersome, 


heavy and 
expensive combined balopticon that 


was put in more than a dozen vears 


ago cannot be readily taken about 
lassroom classroom as 
needed, but has to remain in the 


auditorium, a floor below. A small 


portable lantern that “an be readily 
hifted about would increase tre- 
mendously the value of that work 
nother school the motion pic 
ture ¢ uipment has been used but 
little =becausé omparatively 
] 1 1 1 1 . 
weak mazda hent as never given 


isfa tor\ picture in the school’s 


auditorium with its 100-foot 


] 
1 


throw unless the auditorium has 


been place din almost absolute dark 
ness. A careful study of local con- 
litions must be made before ap- 
paratus is installed, if the real value 
of the investment is to be realized. 
The room, whether it be classroom 
or auditorium, where visual appa- 
ratus is used, must be well venti- 
lated, the seating arrangements 
comfortable, and quiet and order 
maintained at all times. 


No educational movement can 
really succeed unless it fills a real 


demand. The other movements have 
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proved their practical value in bet- 
tering unsatisfactory conditions in 
a measure that has convinced prac- 
tical school officials that they offer 
a real improvement. We who are 
pioneers in the visual field are con- 
verted ourselves. but we have not 
sold our idea to those who manage 
the affairs of school or college. 

After all, the quality of improve- 
ment in mastery of the subject is its 
own best argument. We must put 
this before the school men of the 
country in no mistakable terms. A 
really well taught visual lesson, il- 
lustrated by slide or film material 
of high quality, is its own most 
convincing argument. There is an 
unfortunate trend among educators 
to set up a little aristocracy of edu- 
cation. We talk glibly a professional 
jargon of percentile values, norms, 
coefficients of brightness, and other 
highly technical terms, which are 
thoroughly understood by compara- 
tively few of the rank and file of 
teachers, and by an_ infinitesimal 
number of laymen. We quote highly 
technical statistics and comparisons, 
of which we are sure ourselves, but 
whose conclusions are as clear as 
the proverbial London fog to the 
committees which pass on_ the 
budget. 

The various investigations which 
are going on at the present time 
regarding the actual value of visual 
instruction are highly valuable. Yet 
isn't there some way of putting the 
findings of these and other investi- 
gations into clear, vivid and con- 
vincing form that will tell so un- 
mistakable a story that the veriest 
layman cannot help being con- 
vinced, and the teacher will demand 
that she have the full use of so 
valuable helps in teaching, instead 
of the present passive lukewarm- 
ness on the part of educators? 

At the present time certain cities 
with which I am acquainted are 
spending several millions in the con- 


(Concluded on page 170) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Influence of Motion Pictures in Counteracting 


Un-Americanism 


Ercet C. McATEER 


Assistant Director of Visual Education, Los Angeles City Schools 


A” a basis for this discussion, 
the writer has assumed with- 
out question that all her readers 
hold a firm belief in the funda- 
mental principles of American con- 
stitutional government. 

The daring, strong and adven- 
turous pioneers who traveled west- 
ward and eventually founded this 
republic had behind them six thou- 
The 


hardiest, only, found their way to 


sand years of purification. 
our shores. They enunciated in our 
Constitution the principle — that 
there should exist under it the larg- 
est measure of human liberty con- 
with 
founders knew 


sistent orderly government. 


These nature and 
human nature. They realized that 
the strongest and most universal 
incentive to exertion is the prospect 
of reward. Consequently, our Con- 
stitution is based on the principles 
of individual! initiative and owner- 
ship, and not on those of collective 
ownership and management. It pro- 
tects not only life and liberty, but 
secures to every citizen protection 
for his property. 

Economic philosophy has seen 
the development of two schools of 
thought. The largest is that of the 
individualists. The other may be 
designated as collectivists, commun 
ists or socialists. The most vivid 
example of the second class is, of 
course, the Soviet regime existing 
in Russia today. 

Those who believe in our Amer- 
ican system and realize the advan- 
tages of individualism, do not need 
to be told that communism destroys 
incentive, that it proposes to do for 
the man what man should do for 
himself, that it substitutes lazy se- 
curity for manly self-reliance and 
that it causes men to look to the 


government for a living, and to 
look to their political superiors to 
tell them what to do. The desola- 
tion of Russia is the most convinc- 
ing proof of these statements. 

It is horrifying enough to look 
from afar at the utter failure of 
communism. Harm enough is done 
if the futile experiment is confined 
chambers of the 
Trot- 


to the insulated 
Soviet republics. Lenine and 
> 


sky seized the government in Rus- 


sia. They established the “Soviet 
Union of Socialist Republics.” They 
were certain that communism, on a 
national scale, would prove the 
validity of the claims made for it. 
Then when Russia starved, stag 
nated and despaired, the leaders of 
the movement declared that com- 
munism must be put on an interna- 
scale—that all the | 


tional world 


must be “socialized.” 

Thus are located the headwaters 
of the stream of subversive Bol- 
shevist agitation which seeps slowly 
beneath the firm foundation of our 
country. This agitation is carried 
on by radical communists—those 
who believe in revolutionary meth- 
ods—in the establishment of public 
ownership by force. The Bolshev- 
ists, Syndicalists and “I. W. W.’s” 
are much alike. 

\Ve know that the United States 
Government, as established under 
the Constitution, will not be over- 
thrown by force. We know that it 
will not be supplanted by a Soviet 
regime such as exists in Russia. We 
know that communism has no place 
in American life. We know that the 
roots of this political disease are 
present here. We know that now is 
the time to kill this parasite before 
it obtains a strangle hold on its host. 


We know that education of our 


children in sound governmental, ec- 
onomic and social practices will se- 
cure to our country and civilization 
in future years a citizenry that will 
tolerate no political theories or gov 
ernment opposed to the solid sub- 
stantial doctrines set forth in our 
Constitution. We must realize that 
this repulsive creature—Polshevism 
never rests. The proponents of 
world socialization exert their in 
fluence in every phase of our lives. 
They operate not only within po 
litical and industrial groups, but at 
tempt to create in children a disre- 
spect for government and a positive 
tendency toward revolutionary 
methods of force. 

What influence then can motion 
pictures exert on the mind of the 
crowing child to counteract 1n part 


What 


power have motion pictures to edu- 


such subversive influences? 


cate against such teachings 
Because of their universal app al, 
motion pictures can do 
alone for the 
adult. It 


this connection, not 
child, but also for the 


must not be understood that 


ance may be placed entirely on 
tion pictures. In the case of the 
child, the effect of the picture must 
be supplemented with sound par 
ental teaching—and in the case of 
the adult, with a fair measure of 
common sense and reason. 

Motion pictures can engender an 
understanding of one’s country. 
One of the first things necessary 
for such an understanding is a 
knowledge of its history. For such 
work we have such splendid films 
as those of the Yale 
Columbus, The Puritans, The Dec- 
laration of Independence, The Eve 
of the Revolution, Dixie and others. 


Chronicles: 


\gain there are such films as Bar- 
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bara Fritchie, Abraham Lincoln and 
America. Such pictures give a firm 
impression of the valor, fortitude 


and perseverance of our anteced- 


ents in establishing, maintaining 
and protecting our present form of 
government. The majority, consid- 
ering such a precedent train of 


events, will not lightly throw over 


their beliefs in favor of a hope 
lessly futile political scheme. 

To complete this understanding, 
it is essential that contacts be mad 
with the present day operations of 
our government. Motion pictures 
easily supply such contacts. In thi 
various news reels we see pictured 
such things as the opening of Con- 
gress, men prominent in the polit 
ical life of state and nation, new 
government buildings and other 
events, men and objects which im 
press the fact that the government 
is a live human thing operating for 
the benefit and security of thi 
masses, 

Pride in one’s country can be en- 
gendered, maintained or increased 
through the message carried by mo- 
tion pictures. And is not such pride 
but one of the stepping stones to 
patriotism’? For such a purpose we 
have such films as The Big Parade, 
West Point and others 


reels showing the splendid achieve- 


(Jur news 


ments of our trans-oceanic fliers, 
our efficient air mail, our powerful 
navy and a hundred and one other 
objects of pride give much em 
phasis to this influence of motion 
pictures. 
Knowledge and admiration of 
men who have attained high rank 
in commerce, agriculture, banking 
and industry serve to impress the 
theory of individualism. Under 
communism we would have no men 
Ford, 


Schwab or any one of a thousand 


such as Edison, Morgan, 


others. Such a theory of govern- 
ment would kill individual incen- 
tive. When notable examples of suc- 


cess are brought before us, we 


realize that we too have an equal 
opportunity to strive tor those same 
high positions. We know that no 


matter how high we go. our present 


political structure protect us in 
keeping inviolate the rewards which 
we have earned. 


Motion pictures could do much 


to counteract subversive commun 


istic propaganda by showing the 
miserable failure of communism in 
Russia. If it were possible to se 


ha film showing the starva 


~ 


] 
| 


tion, hardships, deprivations and 


degradations suffered by that peo- 


exhibit it throughout this 


subsequent attempts to 


procure converts to the new teach 


ng” we uld meet with little success. 
\lotion pictures may do harm. 
Those depicting the criminal who 


eventually becomes a hero and who 
utterly evades punishment for his 
wrongdoing, serve only to strength- 
en whatever tendency there may be 
in the child or adult toward disre- 
When a law or 
r holds the 


spect for the law 


I nN 


set of laws no ge 
respect of the people for whom they 
were made, then well may they be 
erased from our statute books. One 
of the first efforts of those preach 
ers for internationa! socialization is 
to inoculate in voung and old alike, 
disrespect for law. In recent vears 
heard expressed in every 


strata of society abuse of our gov 


we Nave 


ernment in every phase of its struc- 
ture and its processes of control ond 
management. We have heard on all 
sides, attacks directed at the Amer- 
ican home and the American family 
as an institution. Patriotism is no 
longer found in the vocabularies of 
the self-styled intelligentsia. It is 
within the power of the producer 
to create such fiction and non-fic- 
tion films as will tend to develop, 
rather than atrophy, a respect for 
the law. 

In the final analvsis the duty rests 
on the producer It is by his exer- 


cise of judgment that any subver 
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sive Bolshevistic influences may be 
eradicated from motion pictures. It 
is through his tactful and intelli- 
gent choosing of material that this 
great medium of publicity may 
serve the noble purpose of positive- 
ly impressing the people of these 
United States with ideas and ideals 
of allegiance and patriotism. 

Until the producer, and also in 
no small measure the distributor 
and exhibitor, have realized in its 
fullest sense the duty to preserve 
the political integrity of the nation 
by every means within their power, 
parents must be watchful to detect 
any suggestion of un-Americanism 
in the motion picture life of their 
children. In addition to this, every 
parent should ponder on the bless- 
ings secured to him and his family 
under our government and should 
make a high resolve to inculcate the 


highest degree of patriotism in his 
child. By patriotism is meant love 
of country in its greatest and most 
worthy alone under- 
standing of it, pride in it and love 
of it, but such a devotion as will 


sense—not 


tolerate no disrespect of its laws, 
legislative bodies, executives, judi- 
ciary or its political theory and 


structure. 





Editorial 


(Continued from page 136) 

it possible for thousands to see the 
flm—in Washington, New York, 
and especially in the auditorium of 
the famous N. C. R. school, at 
Dayton, which is one of the out- 
standing exponents of visual educa- 
tion in the country. But we earnest- 
ly hope he will do far more than 
this. That film should be made 
available to American schooldom at 
large. Duplicate prints should be in 
the hands of adequate distribution 
agencies able to reach every corner 
of the country that will want and 
need to see such a picture for years 
to come. Mr. Patterson has made a 
thing of immense value to the edu- 
cational field. It remains only to 
make it accessible to that field. We 
are confident that will do it. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Screen and the Student 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Chairman Visual Education Committee, South San Francisco High School 


ID you see President Harding 

during his fatal visit to the 
Pacific Coast ?—or watch exhausted 
men vainly fight the Mississippi 
flood ?—or catch a glimpse of Col- 
onel Lindbergh when New York 
welcomed him? If you read about 
one of these events you may forget 
it, but if you saw it, never. Your 
mind will retain a vivid and vital 
impression as long as you live, for 
to learn naturally is to learn by 
seeing. 

When you windowshop, gaze at 
travel posters, and read the bill- 
boards you learn more than you 
think you do. That’s why it pays 
to advertise. That’s why illustra- 
tions are used in books and maga- 
zines. That’s why they projected 
on the screen over ten miles of film 
last year at South San Francisco 
High School. 

Step into the 
where they are showing The Bene- 
factor. The children are all eyes. 
Leaning forward in their chairs 


darkened room 


they are seeing Edison living on 
the screen. No longer is he a print- 
ed name. No longer is he a picture 
on paper. The Wizard of Menlo is 
a real human being like one of 
them. Here he is in his home, now 
on the way to work, and finally in 
that fascinating laboratory in which 
the motion picture was originated 
in 1893. This biographical reel has 
made every student in the history 
class acquainted with the greatest 
American inventor. 

Had you visited the room the 
first period you would have seen 
Mark Twain’s famous jumping 
frog make its dismal failure. You 
might have walked into the old 
New England home of Emerson or 
Longfellow. Or you might have 
laughed with the pupils as the head- 
less horseman pursued Ichabod 


Crane through the woods. Do the 
pupils say that school is dull or that 
they wish that the school building 
would burn down? You wouldn't 
think so when you see their faces 
light 


up when movies are an- 


nounced. The principal calls it 
visual education, but the students 
call it great. 

Your grandfather never saw a 
dragon fly emerging from its chry- 
salis ; your mother never saw a rose- 
bud changing into a_ full-blown 
rose; nor perhaps have you seen 
the working of the digestive sys- 
tem. Yet your child may see in a 
few minutes what may have taken 
hours or days in actual happening, 
or what might take a day’s field 
trip to observe, for all the common 
places and many of the mysteries 
of science can be revealed upon the 
screen. The motion picture is the 
“open sesame” to the door of sci- 
entific knowledge. The life habits 
of the bee or butterfly, the eclipse 
of the sun or moon, or the myriad 
life beneath the microscope, are no 
longer so much printer’s ink, but 
immediate realities. The textbook 
need not tell of the difficulties of 
travel in the land of Sun Yat Sen, 
customs of Czecho- 
ferocity of the 
much 


the quaint 
Slovakia, or the 
African gorilla. This and 
more can be seen and readily ap- 
prehended from a motion picture 
film. 

Surely the days in which sub- 
jects were taught to the tempo of 
the hickory stick have been super- 
seded by the days when students 
learn by seeing. Studies have be- 
come a cheer rather than a chore. 
Perhaps Edison was not 
when he declared that 
would some day be the largest users 
of the motion picture. 

Perhaps your boy is more inter- 


wrong 


schools 


ested in athletics than in social or 
natural scietice. Tf Simpson broke 
the world’s record in hurdling by 
studying his form as shown on the 
screen, why can’t your boy break 
his school or league record in a 
similar way? If he prefers some 
other sport, perhaps a few reels of 
film may show him how to knock 
home runs, kick field goals, or play 
golf like Bobby Jones. As it helps 
the individual, so the motion pic- 
ture may be used to make cham- 


pion teams. Before practice the 
coach can use a picture of the Big 


Game or an animated cartoon to 
explain the intricacies of the double 
criss-cross, forward pass, or Notre 
Dame shift. 

Your daughter may be more in- 
terested in Helen Wills’ sketching 
than in her tennis. Her appreciation 
of art will be strengthened by see- 
ing in panorama on the screen the 
Taj Mahal and its setting, the St. 
Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln, or the 
landscapes that inspired Corot. She 
would enjoy The Vision, an artistic 
color film based on the painting of 
Sir John Millais. The beautiful in 
nature and in man’s achievements 
can nowhere be more accurately 
taught than through the motion pic- 
ture. 

The educational value of the mo- 
tion picture is self-evident. A mil- 
lion dollars in figures doesn’t mean 
much more than a piece of cake 
with six doughnuts to its right, but 
a million dollars in gold before 
your eyes is unforgettable. If you 
were to write down an accurate 
description of the chair you are 
sitting in you would consume much 
time and paper, but a picture will 
explain it almost instantaneously 
and much better. When your child 
reads the story of the battle of 


Gettysburg he has to translate 
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words into a mental image but 
when he sees the fury of the con- 
flict thrown upon the screen he 
quickly understands, and without 
risk of misinterpretation which al- 
wavs lurks in words. 

“All this is very well,” you may 
savy, “but where is the money com- 
ing from?” That 1s a fair question. 
Your pocketbook is lighter when 
you come home from the motion 
picture house, but you have been 
paying for more than the upkeep of 
the motion picture machine and 
some reels of film. The pipe organ, 
orchestra, and the vaudeville are 
not a part of motion pictures in the 
school. Nor does the school have to 
pay for elaborate furniture, interior 
decoration, stage equipment, or pro- 
grams. The school has already met 
these needs. Once it has a machine 
there is little expense, for films are 
really not so expensive as you may 
think they are. 

A motion picture machine need 
not cost as much as the machinery 
needed for classes in woodwork and 
auto mechanics, vet it serves the en- 
tire school rather than a few classes. 
There are many high school or- 
chestras that pay out more for new 
music and instruments than a mo- 
tion-picture machine costs. For 
classroom use a good portable ma 
chine is satisfactory. Some of them 
may be used in small auditoriums, 
too. Once installed the machine 
will be enjoved as much by the 
adult classes and the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association as by the children. 

You have probably been wonder 
ing where we get educational films. 
That problem is gradually taking 
care of itself. A nationally known 
producer has announced that he 
will spend two million dollars on 
educational films. One of his com- 
petitors publishes a catalog of films 
for schools. A number of firms, in- 
terested in educational films only, 
have done real pioneer work. The 


leading state universities through 


their extension divisions are mak- 
ing thousands of feels available at 
a very low cost. Yale University 
has produced a series of historical 
films exceedingly accurate without 
losing the dramatic qualities so de 


] 


sirable. In the middle west a state 


have a studio 


university plans t 
for similar production. A long list 
would be needed to include all pres- 
ent activities in this field, and their 
number is increasing almost. daily. 
Yet all that is going on now is 
hardly more than a beginning. 

Just as the message of the paint 
ing is more important than the can- 
vas so is the story on the film more 
important than its size or compo- 
sition. An eastern educator with a 
long record of service in two large 
eastern states declares that the time 
is coming when educational films 
will be as important and as care- 
fully prepared as textbooks. In that 
way it will be possible to serve all 
ages, studies, and interests. Wheth- 
er vour little daughter is in the first 
grade learning about the Dutch 
twins or your son is in college com- 
paring Mussolini and Chiang Kai 
Shek, the motion picture film can 
be adapted to meet the need. 

\ gun in the hands of the sheriff 
and a gun in the hands of a bandit 


are two different things. Obviously 
a teacher who understands the use 
f educational films will accomplish 
a great deal, but an_ untrained 
teacher may do no little damage. 
hat is why the teacher, in order to 
use the motion picture effectively, 
must know how to operate the ma 
chine, where to order and how to 
select, handle, and repair films, and 
what teaching methods will secure 
the maximum results. Eventually 
there will be city, county, and state 
visual education supervisors but the 
classroom teacher will be the one 
who will handle the film your child 
will see. Because motion picture 
education is so new there are few 


who are properly trained. Normal 
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schools, teachers colleges, and 
schools of education can render the 
teaching profession, and the public 
whom it serves, great assistance by 
introducing courses in visual educa- 
tion, not only in their summer and 
extension courses, but in regular 
courses through the year as well. 
Every teacher should know how to 
use a motion picture machine and 
how to handle films just as well as 
he knows the other methods of 
teaching his subject-matter. 

The use of the motion picture in 
surprising, for 
many great inventions have been 


education is not 


used to improve and expand our ed- 
Printing, 
photo-engraving, even automobiles 
are examples. More and more peo- 
ple are beginning to agree with 
Charles W. Eliot that “motion pic- 
tures are the only simple means we 
have of making clear the processes 
of life and industry.” H. G. Wells 
has made a similar statement. If 
eventually there is a Department of 
ducation with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, the department 
may help in coordinating the re- 


ucational resources. 


search, production, and distribution 
connected with motion pictures. If 
the motion picture can be used ef- 
fectively in Uncle Sam's navy it can 
be equally effective in the public 
schools. 

The motion picture in the schools 
is here to stay. The educational film 
meets a need that has never been 
met before. The screen and the 
school working hand in hand will 
improve and_ perfect equipment, 
hlms, and methods in a way that 
will cause your child to like school 
better than any other place. From 
New York to California the way is 
being paved for such a time. Your 
child in junior high school will have 
a more accurate, extensive, and 
practical knowledge than the col- 


lege graduate of colonial days. 
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The Educational Screen 


Stereographs in the Classroom 


GRACE ESTELLA BootH 


Collinwood Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


LTHOUGH the stereograph 

is one of the most valuable 
types of visual aids, it is not used 
as much as its value warrants. 
Teachers often appreciate its un- 
rivaled presentation of facts, and 
then, because the stereograph is 
limited to use by one individual at 
a time, they neglect to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The scheme for the use of stereo- 
graphs in supervised study that is 
presented here, has been operated 
successfully by the writer in many 
classes and under varying condi- 
tions. The plan was devised for the 
purpose of holding each pupil re- 
sponsible for close observation and 
immediate recall of observations 
during a period of study. It was not 
planned to have every pupil view 
every stereograph; but the purpose 
was to enable each one to find evi- 
dence for the solution of the prob- 
lem in mind and to help him to re- 
member that evidence. 

Previously to these lessons, a 
study of illustrations in textbooks 
had been made, thereby giving 
training in how to “read” pictures 
more effectively. The outline which 
was developed for that work was 
applied to the stereograph work 
also. 

How to “Read” a Picture 
Look at the picture. 

Read the title. 

Fit the title and the picture to- 

gether. 

4. Note the most striking or the most 
important things in the picture. 

5. What is familiar to you? 

6. What is new to you? 

7. If people are shown, note their 
size, dress, customs, labor, or any 
other characteristics. 

8. If buildings are shown, note their 
size, form, location, materials. 

9. If scenes are shown, note the sky- 
line, the kinds of surface, the dis- 
tances, the trees, the streams, etc. 


wn 


10. Close your eyes; recall the picture; 
look at the picture again. 

In order that such a lesson might 
be conducted without friction or 
loss of time, it was necessary to 
plan carefully the mechanics of the 
procedure. 

The stereographs were selected 
and studied by the teacher well in 
advance of the lesson. On the day 
of the lesson, before the class as- 
sembled, the pupil helper took all 
materials into the classroom and 
put them in place, ready for imme- 
diate use. The stereoscopes, each 
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Classroom plan by which stereo- 

scopes are passed from pupil to 

pupil during a “study period.” 
with a stereograph in it, were ar- 
ranged in order on a table; outlines 
had been written on the blackboard ; 
and wall maps were in readiness. 

As soon as the class had entered 
the room, the pupils were directed 
to “number” as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram, or some sim- 
ilar plan. The order of “numbering” 
may vary, of course, according to 
the enrollment of the class and the 
seating arrangement of the room. 
The point is to assure an automatic 


routine for passing the stereoscopes 
which does not require pupils to 
move about nor to reach over wide 
spaces. 

After the class has ‘numbered’ 
and each pupil knows to whom to 
pass the “scope,”’ the pupils desig- 
nated (every other, every third, 


every fourth—according to number 





of pictures to be used during the 
period) file past the table, take a 
stereoscope and return to their 
seats. Then, after a two- or three- 
minute observation, the stere scopes 
are passed in numerical order, thus 
assuring a complete circulation of 
materials throughout the _ period. 
Much of the study depends upon 
the correct execution of the plan. 

During the interval of observa- 
tion, by pupils holding the scopes, 
the rest of the class are directed to 
copy the outlines from the board, 
to draw a map, to read reference 
material on the day’s topic for 
study, or to locate places on desk 
outline maps. Those pupils who 
have used the stereographs then 
endeavor to recall the pictures they 
have just studied and, after a few 
minutes of contemplation, they 
write a summary of their observa 
tions. 

Careful observation requires time, 
but young eves should not be sub- 
jected to a long period of strain. 
The intervals of time allowed be 
tween the passing of materials 
should be regulated according to 
the age and ability of the pupils. 
and the kind of observation to be 
made. A two-minute period of ob- 
servation is usually sufficient time. 
But, if a longer period is required 
for the writing, that can be pro- 
vided by giving a stereoscope to 
every third or fourth pupil instead 

(Concluded on page 170) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
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THe Mentor (May) — “Sculp- 
ture by Means of the Camera” pre- 
sents in brief the news and explana- 
tion of the latest mechanical 
achievement with the camera. “The 
Cameographic process is based on 
three-dimensional photography and 
a carving machine which is guided 
by hand and carves directly into 
the plaster block, using the negative 
as a guide plate. Sculpture may be 
produced in relief, in intaglio, or 
in the round by this carving ma- 
chine.” The reporter promises that 
“what photography did to portrait 
painting, cameography may do to 
sculpture.” It seems that the new 
process has passed the experimental 
stage and has, in England, been 


most enthusiastically welcomed. 


It may be of interest to our read 
ers to explain what seems to us a 
fairly simple performance, given 
the modern camera! For likeness 
in the round, two cameras are used; 
for relief, but one is necessary. 
These cameras are placed at angles 
of forty-five degrees in relation to 
the sitter, in front of whom stands 
a projection machine on line with, 
and at right angles to, the camera. 
Before this machine .1s a_ glass 
screen having hundreds of fine ver- 
tical lines thereon. Projected upon 
the face of the sitter, these lines 
bend and curve according to the 
contours of the sitter’s features. 
The photograph of these lines is the 
cuide for the carving machine as 
it follows these hundreds of curved 
line-patterns for three dimensions. 
If a left relief is desired only the 
left camera photographs; for a 
right, the right camera’s negative is 


used. 
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THE BooKkMAN (May) — “Back 
to the Theatre,” by Norman Hap- 
from 


good, takes its start some 


amazingly reassuring assertions 


about the screen. In his survey of 
the New York Stage offerings, Mr. 
Hapgood found, in the audience of 
The Crowd, a bored child of five, 
who will, he prophesies, be in the 
movie at some later date while 
mother occupies herself with her 
own interests. He states further 
that he is “not concerned with” the 
problem of this early stimulation ; 
it is enough for him, in his present 
article, that “the movies have added 
immeasurably to the content of the 
theatre and aided the spoken drama 
by forcing it to develop toward 
those effects in which it can remain 
superior.’ This from, not a daily 
paper reviewer, but an intelligent 
and thoughtful critic of the stage! 
Mr. Hapgood goes on to point out 
that The Crowd (the movie, I pre- 

overwhelmed him; that the 
neident of the automobile accident 
was vivid beyond hope. “Charles 


W. Ehot, that bold 


that motion pictures would build for 


educator, hoped 


the future by preserving the un- 
romantic horrors of battle.” Mr. 
Hapgood finds that the screen sur- 
passes this prophecy. He watched 
The Enemy to feel “a swell of ad- 
miration that the picture should 
dare to take so true a line on the 
most urgent question before the na- 
tion When the world’s leading 
female screen star, the trained and 
thoughtful Lillian Gish, is at work 
to destroy the kind of patriotism 
that is threatening, our minds open 
to vistas of the educational weapon 


that the screen may become.” How 








many of us, interested in Visual In- 
struction, dream of the day when 
the educational field, fiction and 
non-fiction shall come into its own! 


And, more and more, the “moving 
finger writes” this promise of the 
future. (Witness elsewhere in this 
department the editor's comment 
from “The Spectator,” that aristo- 
crat among the screen magazines. ) 

Mr. Hapgood further points to 
The Circus as a “vehicle for an 
actor not surpassed by anyone now 
living, of the theatre, save Ellen 
Terry.” The writer recognizes that 
this last Chaplin film is not The 
Gold Rush, but he finds that it fur- 
nishes, for the actor, the unique op- 
portunity of distinguishing between 
natural and forced comedy, an 
achievement that is “not only new 
but exquisite.” 

The remainder of this article is 
concerned with its real material, the 
output of the legitimate stage. Is 
it not significant that its author 
spent the words of this long and 
digressing introduction in behalf of 
the promising potentialities of the 
cinema ! 

THe THEATRE MAGAZINE (May) 
—We find the interesting announce- 
ment that The Lion and the Mouse 
is to be filmed with May McAvoy 
and Lionel Barrymore co-starring. 
We are not nervous about Miss Mc- 
Avoy’s acquittal of herself, but we 
must approach the gentleman’s part 
in the production with the faith that 
moves mountains if anything like a 
happy illusion is to be sustained. 

In this same issue we find Mr. 
Will. H. Hays insisting upon the 
fact that the “Screen and Drama, 
Blood Brothers in Art” is an in- 
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controvertible truth. We agree 
thoroughly, but we _ wish that 


worthy executive would hasten the 
day of better production manage- 
ment, fairer distribution methods, 
and those many reforms needed for 
the fulfillment of this blood brother- 
ship. 

Last, in this issue, is a third: ar- 


ticle, ‘‘Americanizing American 
Films.” The author feels that the 


importation of foreign stars and the 
use of foreign settings gives an air 
of unreality to films and destroys 
the practical application of films to 
the daily life of the fan. Mr. Niblo, 
for it is no less a person speaking, 
points to The Crowd as a saner 
realization of the real use of the 
screen for American entertainment. 
Mr. Niblo’s psychology is surely 
sound, but we cannot help remark- 
ing that this practical realism 
might be attained through the prop- 
er selection of stories and the na- 
tionality of cast or setting would be 
subordinate and unobjectionable ; in 
fact, two birds might be caught at 
a stroke, for the presence of foreign 
elements must always aid interna- 
tionalism. 

In addition to these articles, The 
Theatre Magazine publishes a page 
of stills from Dawn, that challeng- 
ing presentation of Edith Cavell’s 
story. But it is the printing be- 
neath these pictures that arrests 
one’s attention. We find that Dawn 
teaches us the ugly humanity of 
war, yet the divine escape of indi- 
viduals from such inhumanity. If 
indeed war, however brutal in the 
aggregate, does not brutalize all in- 
dividuals making up the war ma- 
chine, then the hope of the world’s 
thoughtful souls is not a fruitless 
yearning. Under another of the 
stills we find that “the boy who re- 
fused to fire, like Nurse Cavell, 
broke the law of war in deference 
to the higher law of humanity.” 
We find, further, that Dawn con- 
trasts the “militarism of Wilhelm 


with the idealism of Wilson, leaving 
Wilsonian idealism triumphant at 
Versailles.” 

The storm of protest from the 
German and English press raises 
the old question concerning the ad- 
visability of films like Dawn. The 
subject cannot be discussed in edi- 
torial comment, for it 
length of treatment for accuracy 
and all-sidedness in treatment. Too, 


requires 


any comment must depend on a 
viewing of the film itself. Yet, it 
may not be too much of a risk to 
that the and 
trained mind must view such films, 


suggest intelligent 
with reference, not to their partisan 
but to the individual 
characterizations behind those asso- 
History is full of partisan 


association, 


ciations. 
facts in its unfolding of the past, 
yet the reader of the present, the 
enlightened, internationally-minded 
reader, looks upon such facts objec- 
tively and saves his emotional ap- 
preciation for the truths implied by 
those very facts; their very exist- 
ence points clearly the road that 
leads away from them and our mis- 
taken emphasis of them in the past. 
Thus, we find the captions beneath 
stills the Cavell film, 
presenting the essential effects of 


these from 
the picture for those with the in- 
telligence and imagination to see 
them. 

AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
(May) — “Movie War” discusses 
the financial 
curtailment of American film exhi- 


aspect of European 
bition as being the primary motive 
behind this “staggering departure 
from the principle of free trade and 


comity.” The writer, Mr. John 
Carter of The New York Times, 
accepts the motive as legitimate 


enough. “Behind Europe's legisla- 
tion lies a group of motives, some 
frankly economic, some merely po- 
litical, and some creditably aesthet- 
ic.” That the Hollywood output is 
“immature, banal, and blatantly in- 
the audiences’ 


artistic” is due to 
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preference for such output. **Holly- 
wood knows that America, and sus- 
pects that the world at large, pre- 
And the European 


fers hokum. 


public seems to like it.” He de- 
clares for us again that dishearten- 
ing truth that Hollywood's efforts 
are likely to remain as they are un- 
til the public outgrows its adoles- 
cent mentality. The movie war, as 
Mr. Carter sees it, and as most of 
us see it, seems to be a vicious and 
Yet, 


said and done, there is a relative 


hopeless circle. when all is 
justice in a partial curtailment of 
American films, providing the busi- 
ness and aesthetic motives sub- 
merge the political implications. 
PHeE Worvp’s Work (May)— 
Gilbert Simons comments thorough- 
“Christ in the 
under the sub-caption of ‘““New and 
Bold Efforts to Interpret His Life.” 
the 


would, “ten years ago, have been 


ly upon Movies,” 


Whereas Christ in movies 
sacrilege,’ today such cinematic in- 
fully 
“Protestant Churches, especially in 


terpretation is accepted : 
our large cities, have become accus- 


tomed to modern methods of at- 


tracting members.” The commer- 
cial King of Kings, and other non- 
commercial films, prepared by the 
Religious Motion Picture Founda- 
tion especially for church audiences, 
are discussed comprehensively and 
accurately. The psychology of vis- 
ual appeal and education, the power 
of pictures over words, the addi- 
tion, in the case of the film, of mo- 
tion, present welcome justification 
for the use of Christ’s life on the 
The the 


actors and directors, the attitudes 


screen. experiences of 
of gathered crowds of observers on 
location, the minute care in the re- 
the 
customs of Christ’s day, give Mr. 


construction of manners and 


Simons’ readers full confidence in 
place of any doubt they may have 
entertained concerning the fitness 
Christ on 


of characterizing the 


screen, 
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THE OutTLook (May 16)—Eu- 
gene Lonner offers his readers a 
vibrant shout for the musical effort 
of Roxy’s Sunday morning concerts 
“at his Gargantuan temple of mo- 
tion pictures.” “The concert 
last Sunday consisted of an all- 
Wagner program was beauti- 
fully done . 
that Mr. Rothafel may be the means 


of smoothing the hard and bitter 


The author feels 


road for American composers in 
his twenty-six concerts per year. 
Whatever one may say of the tem- 
ple itself and the gaudy program 
which follows the concert, one must 
agree with Mr. Bonner that the 
Roxy concerts in themselves, par- 
tially redeem that gentleman’s ef- 
forts in the cinematic world. 
Literary Dicest (April 14, 
April 21, May 12, May 19)—We 
have here the question, “Should 
‘Edith Cavell’ Be Filmed?” treated 
from both sides of the controversy. 


The film world of England has 
had no such sensation as_ that 
aroused over the picture called 
Dawn, which tells the story of 
Edith Cavell. Held up for weeks 
under the ban of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Foreign Secretary, it looked 
for a time as though its only friend 
outside the studio would be George 
Bernard Shaw. Sir Austen had not 
seen the film, and declined to see 
it on the ground that his memory 
of the heroic sacrifice of Edith 
Cavell was too precious to be dis- 
turbed. Yet members of Parlia- 
ment and people outside looked 
upon his censorship as unwarrant- 
able interference. The pros and 
cons of this aspect of the question 
are of less importance to us than 
the film itself. Now that the film 
has been viewed by London news- 
paper critics, we are enabled to 
know just what the picture con- 
tains. Mr. E. A. Baughan, the 
critic of The Daily News and West- 
minster, finds it a “dignified and 
worthy” film and a powerful “ser- 
mon against war.” It was doubt- 
less fear of political consequences 
which led to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s action. Mr. Baughan thus re- 
views the film: 


“T must confess I went to see 
Dawn with considerable doubt. It 
had seemed to me, as to most sensi- 
ble men, that no good could come 
from raking in the ashes of past 
enmities. 

“The private view of Dawn yes- 
terday dissipated all my doubts. In 
the first place Sybil Thorndike has 
made a most dignified figure of 
Nurse Cavell. 

“There is nothing of the film ac- 
tress in her performance. She lives 
in this film as the personification of 
strong-willed mercy. 


“For her performance alone 
Dawn would be worth showing to 
the world, even if the rest of it were 
inspired by one-sided partisanship. 
But it emphatically is not. 


“Sir Austen Chamberlain’s state- 
ment makes it appear that the hor- 
ror of the execution is shown in 
realistic detail. On the contrary we 
see the young officer compelled by 
his superior to carry out an order 
which is repugnant to all his feel- 
ings as a man. 


“But he, again, like his superiors, 
is only a cog in the machine of war 
—that terrible scourge of humanity. 


“If Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
seen this film before writing his 
famous letter, he could not possibly 
have taken the stand he did, or have 
repeated his criticism of the un- 
known in Parliament. For Dawn, 
whatever faults it may have, is an 
earnest expression of horror at the 
horrors of war. It must be shown 
not only in this country but in Ger- 
many as well.” 

That is the dramatic critic; the 
paper itself is not wholly of the 
same opinion, for it adds editorial- 


ly : 


\We accept, as we think every one 
should accept, Mr. Baughan’s judg- 
ment on the technical merits of the 
presentment. The question re- 
mains: What will be the effect of 
this exhibition? It will certainly 
help to keep alive, if it does not 
positively inflame, hot passions and 
bitter prejudices and angry memo- 
ries which in the best interests, not 
of Germany, but of Europe and the 
whole world, should be suffered to 
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die as soon and as completely as 
possible. For that reason and to 
that extent we still think, as we said 
at the time, that Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s attitude in this matter is 
substantially the right attitude. 

As elsewhere suggested in this 


department, impartial viewing, the 
historical attitude of mind, depends 
on imagination and _ intelligence. 
There is, however, the other high- 
road to such an attitude, the actual 
passing of time sufficient to blur 
the issues. For many, then, the 
showing of the Cavell film now may 
do exactly what the editorial com- 
ment promises. It is a question of 
balancing the gain as over against 
the risks in the light of the general 
level of intelligence in the average 
audience, a problem having nothing 
to do with German, English or 
whatnot nationality. 

“Risking Life in a Jungle Movie” 
is a digest of the varying accounts 
of danger involved in the shooting 
of Merian C. Cooper’s Chang. 

“Movies by Wire” announces 
that the long efforts of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
panies have succeeded, and _ that 
news pictures may soon be sent 
across the country by wire. A star 
stepped from the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited in Chicago, at 10:30 
A. M., smiled into a camera, her 
efforts being reproduced slowly on 
an exposed film at 1 Dey Street in 
New York City at 1 o'clock. By 
3:30 there was enough film finished 
for a projection machine, and at 7 
o’clock ten feet of film ran for ten 
seconds at the Embassy Theatre. 
The film was irregular and blurred, 
but it was a movie film, and’ the 
beginning of the end in perfecting 
the transportation of movies by 
wire. 

“Historical Films for the Canadi- 
an” reports Dr. Stephen Leacock’s 
comments on American War Films. 
He states that Canada must produce 
her own films if her people are to 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Air Camera with Five-Mile Range 

An aerial camera with a range of 
more than five miles, designed to 
photograph areas as large as four 
square miles, has been built for the 
army air corps. 

After receiving its first tests in 
New York it will be sent to Wright 
field at Dayton, O., where it will be 
insialled in an army plane for ex- 
tensive experimental work. 

The camera was made by the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera corpora- 
tion for use at altitudes at which 
photography never before has been 
attempted and beyond the range of 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Picture taking at heights of 30,- 
000 feet or more will be possible, 
Fairchild authorities said, by de- 
vices which include an electrical 
heating system to prevent the shut- 
ter from freezing at temperatures 
as low as 60 degrees below zero. 

The machine has complete auto- 
matic control and operation, includ- 
ing a device to record the time the 
picture was taken, the altitude, the 
time of each exposure and other 
useful data. 

The camera measures 48 by 30 
by 20 inches and will take pictures 
9 by 18 inches. The magazine will 
carry enough film for 100 separate 
exposures without reloading. 


A World Tour with an Educational 
Film 


Following extensive showing in 
this country of the Pillsbury slow- 
motion flower film, The Birth of a 
Fiower, presented by Mr. Clarke 
Irvine of Culver City, California, 
the latter has embarked upon a 
world tour with the picture, making 
an initial stop at Honolulu, where 











five showings of the film were made 
to capacity houses at the Princess 
Theatre. From Hawaii, Mr. Irvine 
sailed for the south seas and Japan 
via Samoa, Fiji, Australia, New 
Zealand and Manila. 

Recent word from Mr. Irvine in 
Australia brings a copy of the pro- 
gram as presented during an entire 
week in March at the Assembly 
Hall in. Melbourne. The Pillsbury 
film was supported by Dr. Brooke 
Nicholls’ film of Australian animal 
life on the Great Barrier Reef— 
Turtle Island. 

The: success of the Pillsbury 
Hower film offers interesting evi- 
dence that audiences appreciate and 
enjoy the drama of plant life quite 
as much as they do the drama of 
human life. Mr. Pillsbury is the 
official photographer of Yosemite 
Valley in California and his slow- 
motion studies of plants and flow- 
ers, as well as his scenic views of 
the park, bid fair to become world 
famous. 

Mr. Pillsbury has made use of a 
stop-motion camera to make expos- 
ures at regular intervals as_ the 
blossoms develop, thus compressing 
into a minute the record of growth 
which perhaps required a_ week. 
“The result is a scientific triumph, 
a rare glimpse into the throbbing, 
orderly world of flowers which is 
not possible otherwise. The eye of 
this magic camera has caught flow- 
ers flirting, dancing, nodding, jost- 
ling one another and performing 
amazing acrobatics that man _ has 
never beheld with the naked eye.” 

“Wild flowers are like people,” 
the announcement concerning these 
programs goes on to Say, “they have 
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their births, their loves, their mo- 
ments of colorful triumph, their in- 
evitable tragedies and their deaths, 
usually peaceful. To watch a deli- 
cate Mariposa lily or an Evening 
Primrose struggle into being, live 
its life and pass on, is as poignant 
and beautiful a spectacle as any- 
thing ever produced by the world’s 
greatest dramatists. 

“There is not a title in the film, 
vet all understand the life plays of 
Howers, trees, pollen, birds and ani- 
mals, and enjoy the inspiring splen- 
dor of silent hills and valleys.” 

“Science had never seen micro- 
SCé pic screen views of pollen cells 
before Pillsbury invented his ‘tan- 
dem microscope’ camera and first 
showed the world the pollen nucleus 
in motion, surrounded by the living, 
moving protoplasm. ‘This alone is 


worth seeing.” 


Harvard Films at the Summer Schools 

Reference has frequently been 
made in our pages to the project 
which is being developed by the 
Departments of Geology and An- 
thropology at Harvard University 
co-operating with Pathe Exchange, 
Inc., in the production of educa- 
tional motion pictures. A number 
of the films have now been com- 
pleted and arrangements have been 
made by Harvard University to pre- 
sent these films at the various sum- 
mer schools of colleges and univer- 
sities. The plan is being worked 
out under the direction of Dr. Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, who, with his col- 
leagues engaged in the project, is 
anxious to secure the advice and 
criticisms of educators in secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, 
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21 THE SHORE OF COCUS ISLAND 


Cocus Island lies in the Pacifie Ocean 
about 300 miles southwest of Panama, a 
wild and rocky bit of voleanic land but 
fertile soil, and a warm, moist climate ac 
count for the luxurious vegetation. The 
whole island consists of rocky cliffs and 
precipices, with fresh water streams and 


cascades everywhere. 


Tropical products, such as rubber, cof 
fee, fruits, etc., could be raised in abun- 
dance on the island if there were any 
spots level enough for cultivation. It is, 
therefore, necessarily, an uninhabited is 
land, although an old German and_ his 
wife lived for a time, many years ago, 
on the shore of the bay shown in the pic- 
ture. Cocus Island has figured largely in 
stories of pirates and buried treasure sup- 


posed to have been concealed there. 
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for whose use the films have been 
made. 

One of the instructors at Har- 
vard is to spend part of the sum- 
mer on tour among the various in- 
stitutions who have responded to 
the suggestion. He will spend two 
or three days at each of the larger 
institutions, on a program of class 
room conferences. <A_ public lec 
ture on the topic “The Educational 
Films” will also be given, illustrated 
with motion pictures especially se 
lected to show what phases of rou 
tine instruction can best be accom- 
plished by the use of such films. 
This lecture is designed for the gen 
eral public including all teachers. 


Harvard 


sentative will be prepared to deliver 


In addition, the repre- 


two lectures on special subjects r 


lated to geology, geography and 
anthropology. These will be en 


titled “Teaching Physical Geogra 
phy with Motion Pictures” and 
“Motion 


Students.” The second-named deals 


Pictures for Geography 
with the responses of mankind to 


various envy ironment 5, 


The lectures and conferences are 
placed at the disposal of the sum- 


mer schools without any obligation 


on their part and offer a very ad 
mirable means for bringing large 
numbers of the student body into 
close contact with one of the most 
outstanding developments in visual 


instruction, 
The universities which at the 


dicated their 


present writing have i1 


desire to be included in the tour 


are: New York University, New 
York City; Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Johns Hopkins 


Baltimore. Md.: Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
ra.: Wittenberg College, 


field, Ohio: University of Cinein 


University, 
Spring 


nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miami Uni 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; | niversity 
of Alabama, University City, Ala 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 


Tenn.: University of 


Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
[linois, Urbana, IIll.; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y.; West Vir- 
Morgantown, W. 
Va.; Marshall College, Huntington, 
W. Va Normal 


School, Terre Haute, Ind.: Cornell 


University of 


ojinia University, 
State 


Indiana 


University; Ithaca, N. Y.: Univer- 


sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. ; 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; New York State 


leachers College, Albany, N. Y 


Films for Schubert Centennial 


{ 


films will pay honor to the 
memory of Franz Schubert, noted 
‘omposer whose centennial is being 
ommemorated this year, through 


he Schubert Centennial Series of 


1 


1 ol reel chaptel of his life, pro 
na by James A 

tzPatrick, of New York City, 
known for his Famous Music Mas 


Famous Melodies and other 


cea 1n old yy 1e!1 


music film subjects inspired by the 
( nd works of great composers 
Each subject in the Schubert 


Centennial Series tells a complete 
episode in the life of Franz Schu- 
when shown 


entertaining 


i 
y 


understanding of the genius who 
uld not resist the creating of mu 


na terpiec 


Planetariums in German City Schools 
Germany’s largest 
have installed planetariums 
ular part of their instruc 
astronon The following 


ount is taken from the Monitor: 


CSE lane \ I are the 
; ire The 
n t Je are onl 
ed f il pal and educa 
| nderstanding 
‘ 

t’¢ i a 
r ected 1 
G inv va 75 feet t 
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100 feet in diameter across the in- 
terior. When not in use for astronom- 
ical lectures the halls can be used for 
other purposes. 


The planetarium instrument itself is 
designed to show an audience during 
the period of a lecture what may take 
days, months, or years to occur in the 
Professor Strémgren, 
director of the Copenhagen Observa- 
tory, wrote that “never has a means 
of entertainment been provided which 
is so instructive as this, never one so 
fascinating, never one with such gen- 
eral appeal. It is a school, a theater, 
a cinema in one; a schoolroom under 
the vault of heaven, a drama with the 
celestial bodies as actors.” 


solar system. 


State Films Favored by D. A. R. 


The development of public inter- 
est in the production of State Pic- 
tures is being fostered by the Better 
‘ilms Committee of the D. A. R. 
lt is proposed that each state have 
an adequate pictorial story of its 
history, industries, natural re- 
sources, state works, etc., so that 
not only each state may know itself 
but that every state may know in- 
timately, through pictures, the sis- 
ter states of the union, some of 
which are so far away that most 
people cannot personally visit them. 
lhe State Pictures, according to the 
chairman, will make us a more ho- 
mogeneous and considerate nation. 


“Tt is definitely understood that 
the State Pictures will not be made 
with a view toward commercialism, 
neither on the part of the producer 
nor on the part of the organization 


sponsoring them,” it is stated. 


The films, when completed, will 
belong to the D. A. R.’s. They will 
not be considered as money-making 
The object of their pro- 
duction is entirely idealistic, patri- 
otic, and educational, and all such 
films would be eventually placed in 
the state libraries, in the Archives 
lsuilding at Washington, and in the 
library of our own Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall.” 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
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The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 
The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
; ; For For | For ai, Aaah te ica ma ee ? =f “For For _ 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intellizen Youth Children 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) dults =| (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
e_» : ° | P . o¢ | er 
Abie’s Irish Rose (Jean Hersholt) | Perhaps Amusing Amusing Fools for Luck (Fields-Conklin) | Mediocre | Amusing Doubtful 
( Para.) Able but overlong screen- (Para.) Fields’ work good as usual 
ing of the famous stage play. As in comedy that is rather funny but | | 
creditable a movie as the original too loosely put together. | 
was a play. Hersholt does notable ‘ 
acting. Glorious Betsy (Dolores Costello) | Excellent | Excellent Excellent 
(Warner) A very fine historical pic- | | 
Actress, The (Norma _ Shearer) Excellent Excellent Good ture of the Napoleonic period, laid | 
(Metro) Fine rendering of Pinero’s in both America and France Beau 
Trelawney of the Wells—an ex tifully set, costumed and acted—one | 
ceptional production in all respects. of the most char ming romances every 
. filmed | 
Alex the Great (‘‘Skeets” Gallag- | Worthless Perhaps Possible | : ‘ 
her) (F. B. O.) Too absurd to be Golf Widows (Vera Reynolds) | Inane Harmless Hardly 
interesting or very funny. (Columbia) Cheap and silly farce of | 
; s two young wives trying to cure golf | 
Chaser, The (Harry _ Langdon) Stupid otupi No ing husbands by running off to Tia 
(First Nat’l) Pitiful failure as a Juana with two other stupid men | 
Langdon comedy. He has done such | 
good ones. Hangman’s House (June Collyer) | Notable Strong I 
(Fox) A picture notable for fine trong 
Chinatown Charlie (Johnny Hines) | Inane | Hardly No direction by John Ford, and for ex 
(First Nat'l) A hash of forced hu | , ; quisite photography of Irish scenes | 
mor, inanity and vulgarity. and characters. It is interesting 
and fairly accurate rendering of the 
Chorus Kid, The (Bryant Wash-| Mediocr: Harmless Hardly book. 
burn) (Gotham) Absurdly motivat ° | Wands , , 
. oe a Mi ies ardl Har ¢ It not too 
ed, inadequately acted, silly comedy. we Hello Cheyenne (Tom M ms Fi ; tis 
Typical Mix product—much ridin’, " 
' , shootin’, fightin’, kidnappin’§ f 
Circus Rookies (Dane - Arthur) | Hardly Perhaps Better not theese who lke it, ‘ 
(Metro) Karl Dane as a gorilla-train | | 
er in a circus. Slapstick with some Hold 'Em Yale (Rod LaRocque) | Hardl Harmless ital 
vulgarity and spots over-exciting for (Pathe) Labored comedy, hero mis- | 
children. cast, but with much to laugh at if 
one laughs easily. Just another | | 
Comrades (Helene Costello) (First | Passable Fair Fair football picture. 
Div.) Harmless comedy of two 
chums, a coward and a hero. Honor Bound (Estelle Taylor) | Overdone Doubt No 
(Fox) Convict labor in mines made | 
Diamond Handcuffs (Eleanor} Fairly Doubtful No oh a ieee 
soardman) (Metro) Thrilling and} good rutality. | 
sophisticated story of a great dia- | 
mond and the curse it brought upon Jazz Mad (See estimate under The | 
successive owners. Quite original Symphony) 
in story treatment and presentation. | 
; Lady Be Good ( Mackaill-Mulhall) | Amusing Very good Good 
Drums of Love (Lionel Barry-| Interesting | 1), hefy! Ne (First Nat'l) A gay and lively com- | 
more) (U. A.) A strong picture of edy of vaudeville actors that should | 
Paolo and Francesca theme laid in amuse almost anyone 
colorful Brazil well done, and 
sometimes over-done by D. W. Grif Land Beyond the Law (Ken May | Passable Good Perhaps 
fith. nard) (First Nat'l) Above average | 
“western” with unusually beautiful | 
Easy Come, Easy Go (Richard | Amusing Amusing | Amusing scenery | 
Dix) (Para.) Above average come | 
dy of radio announcer out of a job, Laugh, Clown, Laugh (Lon Chan. | Interesting | Good Beyond 
unintentionally involved in burglary ey) (Metro) The Pagliacci theme | them 
—but wins the girl in usual Dix ““movieized” with fair success Not- | 
style. ably acted by Chaney but disap 
| pointing in some respects. (See Re 
Escape, The (Virginia Valli) | Mediocre Better not | No view No. 58.) 
(Fox) Melodrama full of hokum, 
booze, guns, night-club-life, etc. Little Mickey Grogan (Frankie | Fair Good Good 
Darrow) (F. B. ©O.) A. waif, be 
Fallen Angels (Kerry - Starke) | Fair | No No friended and helped, manages to 
(Univ.) Above average sex melo | make a fine return to his benefacto 
drama, with unusually good cast | } 
; Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come | Interesting | Excellent Good, if 
; Fifty-Fifty Girl, The (Bebe Dan Amusing Good Perhaps (Barthelmess) (First Nat'l) Beauti not too 
iels) ( Para.) Much action and ex | ful settings, earnest acting, intelli strong 
citement (in better than usual Bebe gent directing make a very human 
style) over a “haunted mine.” An | and charming picturization of the} 
amusing bit of adventure. book. ! 
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ica For For For l For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults | (15 to 20) (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Love Hungry (Lois Moran) (Fox) | Poor | Poor No Street Angel, The (Janet Gaynor) | Interesting | Doubtful Beyond 
Chorus girl finally decides to marry | Fox) Strong story finely done, of | them 
for love instead of money Weak the vicissitudes of a little Italian | 
comedy with drinking scenes girl’s life—charmingly played by | 

Janet Gaynor. 

Mad Hour, The (Sally O’Neill) | Hardly By n No Street of Sin, The (Emil Jan-| Perhaps Doubtful No 
(First Nat'l) An Elinor Glyn story, means nings) (Para.) Grim story of tough 
thoroughly unwholesome and of no gang-leader softened and won by 
intellectual interest Salvation Army girl. Some aan’ 

moments but unconvincing and over- | 
Man Who Laughs, The (Conrad Notable Hardly No a Below the comes) 
Veidt) (Univ.) A strong picturiza ——— 
tion of Hugo’s novel, notably acted Symphony, The (Retitled “Jazz | Excellent Excellent | Good 
and directed by Conrad Veidt and Mad”) (Jean Hersholt) (Univ.) An } 
Paul Leni respectively utstanding film—splendidly acted— | 
harming and sincere story of strug. | 

Matinee Idol, The (Bessie Love) Good Amusing Amusing gies f German composer to get a 
(Columbia) Cnusual comedy—thor hearing in jazz-mad America. | 
oughly funny in both acting and Tempest, The (John Barrymore) | Notable Strong Beyond 
story and much genuine pathos ju U. A.) A_powerful picture of in- | them 
diciously inserted rigue in Russian high life, well | 

. . played and _ directed. Eminently | 

Partners in Crime (Beery-Hatton) | Rather Funt Passable worthwhile. ‘ | 

Jar nd f b ascule ok funny 
nk fr ange 8 a emi : hit 4 “4 Thief in the Dark, A (Gwen Lee) | Perhaps Thrilling Too . 
nier than they sometimes are Fox) Mystery crook story, with all | thrilling 

isual thrills and perhaps more. 

Phyllis of the Follies (Alice Day) | Mediocre | Better not | No Three Sinners (Pola Negri) Bet-| Interesting | Passable | Un- 
(Univ.) Thin and feeble “‘triangle’ ter than recent Pola Negri efforts, | suitable 
story of no particular interest though her “method” remains the | 

same Interesting in spite of glar- 

Play Girl, The (Madge Bellamy) | Cheap Hardly No ing absurdities in story. 

(Fe aes heap ste ry °: . gold digge Trail of °98, The (Wolores De] | Unusual Doubtful No 
with heroine isrobing as a chie¢ Rio) (Metro) A glorified thriller— | 
feature thundering snowslide, shooting rap 

: . ls, lust and sed on, gory fight- 

Port of Missing Girls, The (Bar- | Interesting | Perhaps " ng, = p Em i oe deal 
bara Redford) (Independent) \ nvincing x | 
“propaganda” film as title suggests, . : 
ne eamee- Clandestine Waes Under the Black Eagle (Flash, | Perhaps | Interesting| Interesting 
acted and directed than such films dog) (Metro) Unusually good pic- | 
usually are Rather worthwhile ture of dog heroism and devotion in | 

; ar time Flash is remarkable. 

Powder My Back (Irene Rich) | Hardly Har ne Vamping Venus (Charlie Murray) | Worthless | Hardly No 
(Warner) Agan Irene Rich as an (First Nat’l) Feeble and cheap stuff, | , 4 
actress in minimum clothes—gets rather more silly than funny. ! | 
at Galeeiining tim. pl ta tat. Walking Back (Sue Carol) (Met-| Makes one | By no No 

) Supposedly a satire on the older | think ' means 
DD generation which disapprove f 

Ramona (Dolores Del Ri U.A Notable Notable Btn is living ae youth. Glorifies 
Picturization of the in wildest conduct of young people but | 
tragic love story Dy 2 " Hunt proves that they are the salt of the | | 
Jackson—very beautifully done it earth nevertheless Picture is full | 
almost every respect \ notable f hokum, gross exaggeration and | 
film improbability—but it is lively, ex- 

: iting, and its total effect is to en-| 

Riders of the Dark (Tim McCoy Mediocre Hardly No courage young people to “go the} 

(Metro) Violent picture of villair pace”’—everything is excusable for | 

and vengeance Largely preposter youth. Intelligent adults should see | 

ous this film, which was almost univer- | 
sally praised by the newspapers. | 

Setan and the Woman (Claire | Fait Perhaps ne Wallflowers (Mabel Julienne Scott) | Mediocre | Mediocre | No 
Windsor) (Excellent) Rat er inter 7 B O.) Feeble story of two | 
esting story about girl of clouded sisters seeking happiness with a| 
— and her attempt to hgnt scheming step-mother as the villain. | | 
a c | 
a Yellow Lily, The (Billie Dove) | Interesting | Doubtful No 

Steamboat Bill Jr. (Buster Kea-| Amusing Good Good, if First Nat'l) Well acted and very 
ton) (U. A.) A hard-boile river not too histicated story of Russian high 
boat captain (Ernest Torrence) tries strong e—attempted seducti n of small 
in harden hie wei por Keator a n girl by the Crown Prince of 

} ‘ sia 








Different and amusing — ; ee 
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4 DEVRY TYPE “EDPE 


DEVRY MOVIE CAMERA PROJECT¢O 


Interesting motion pictures of school The Type “E projector, dpecia 
sports and other activities can be made for schools, uses standard ¢ . 
easily and inexpensively with the DeVry able for use in auditoriums Cla 
35mm, camera. This DeVry is an amateur rooms. It is so simple that ajoper 

- it. Price only $250. 


camera so perfect in construction it is used . 

by nearly all Hollywood studios for diffi- The Super DeVry is suprempert 

cult “‘shots’’ in feature productions. The projectors, and is designed td place 

price is ony $150. big theatre-type machines cosd times 
much. Price $300. 
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absorb the lessons they see on the movie 

screen. The action of the pictures holds 
their attention to the end of the program. They 
come away with curiosity aroused and with in- 
terest stimulated by the clear-cut, vivid impres- 
sions they receive. 

In most schools now using motion pictures 
the DeVry is the favorite projector. The pic- 
tures it shows are as perfect as those you see in 
the theatre. Yet the DeVry is a portable pro- 
jector, entirely self-contained, automatic in op- 
eration with stop-on-film shutter and so simple 
to use no experience is necessary. It holds 1000 
feet of standard theatre size film 
and projects brilliant, flickerless 
pictures easily seen from all parts 
of large auditoriums. The DeVry 
is safe, dependable and sturdily 
built for long service. 

More than fourteen years of ef- 
fort concentrated on the design 
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_ ¢ DEVRY 16mm. PROJECTOR 


or cially The new DeVry projector is a favorite for 
or, dpe suit- class room use. Holds 400 feet of narrow film 


a> 


(equivalent to 1000 feet of standard film). 





class- - 
“y hme Light, compact and easy to operate and pos- 
sesses the stop-on-film shutter. 
prem portable Operates from any 110 volt electric light 
d toPplace of socket. Needs no attention while running. Pro- 
 costtimes as jects brilliant pictures up to six feet wide. 


The price is amazingly low—$95. 
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Millions of Children are 


Learning this New Way 


am amazed by the things my small their habits. The ponderous dignity of a polar 
ter has learned from the motion pic- bear in one picture brought forth a series of 
she sees in school. She is only a kinder- questions that taxed my scanty knowledge of 
r but already she recognizes many of the animal. And the jinrikishas in a Japanese 
ative birds and knows something of travel picture amused her greatly.’’—A. L. S. 


and construction of portable motion picture 
equipment have earned for DeVry a dominant 
position in this highly specialized field. Today 
churches and schools are using more DeVry 
projectors than all other portable Standard film 
projectors. 

Motion pictures now fill an important place in 

thousands of progressive schools. Advanced ed- 
ucators working with experienced motion pic- 
ture producers are releasing interesting and in- 
structive new films available at small cost, or 
absolutely free. If your school has not yet 
adopted this modern way of teaching let us 
send you complete information about DeVry 
equipment and its use in other 
schools. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 
NOTE: Turn to the inside back 
cover and read Neighborhood Mo- 
tion Picture Service advertisement 
describing films for educational 
purposes. 



































| COUPON 

| THE DEVRY CORPORATION 

} 1061 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois 

| _ Gentlemen: Please send me FREE complete 

information about 

| DeVry Standard portable motion picture 
yrojyectors [] 

| DeVry 16mm. projector a 

DeVry 35mm. movie camera[] 

| DOE oi ws.s.00+e0ss 05s see ewe aeeaen ees ae 

ROD 65.400 conde bad pid eeenen see 

eS DONOR ss nscadanabee 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for June 


[44] SADIE THOMPSON 
(United Artists) 


In spite of the fact that the Hays 
organization turned down Rain for 
the screen, Gloria Swanson’s pro- 
duction of Sadie Thompson con- 
tinues to be Rain in most essentials. 
Aside from the facts that the re- 
former is no longer a minister, and 
that his name has been changed, all 
is as it was. Mr. Hays, you see, 
did not know that Somerset Maug- 
ham had taken one of his own short 
stories called ‘Miss Thompson,” 
elaborated it into a play, and re- 
titled it, so when he ©. K.’ed the 
apparently innocuous ‘Miss Thomp- 
son,’ he did not, if one may put it 
that way, know what he was doing. 
Not that we care. On the contrary, 
we are delighted, for the picture is a 
real contribution to the screen. But 
it would seem that if Mr. Hays is 








“All men,” proclaims Sadie Thompson, 
“are pigs.” 


to remain true to his convictions, 
whatever they are, it might pay him 
to be a little better read. 

This is the first real opportunity 
in a long time that Miss Swanson 
has had to play a character that gets 
hold of her, and makes her some- 
thing more than just Gloria Swan- 


son with a flashy costume and too 
much make-up. The rain is inci- 
dental, whereas in the stage play, it 
was dominant. I think it was a mis- 
take to subordinate it. Once the 
psychological effect of the rain is 
understood, the reasons for Sadie 
Thompson’s spiritual and mental 
change become clear. Without that, 
for want of a better reason, one 
may attribute it to the hypnotic 
glare of the reformer, Hamilton. 
Lionel Barrymore is at times mag- 
nificent as Hamilton, but his char- 
acter is inconsistent. His slow smile 
may mean much—or nothing. One 
hesitates to decide whether it indi- 
cates the zeal of a fanatic or the 
gloatings of a sensualist. 

Raoul Walsh, who directed excel- 
lently, does an equally finished piece 
of work as the marine who falls in 
love with Sadie. I believe he has 
not appeared on the screen since he 
played John Wilkes Booth in The 
Birth of a Nation. 

And now, having told you that 
the picture is good, I find there is 
little else to say. It is true that the 
heroine is a very shoddy little piece 
of goods, that the reformer is alto- 
gether despicable, that the lover is 
a rowdy who wouldn't be accepted 
in even moderately polite society, 
and yet people are going to like it, 
and I doubt seriously whether their 
morals will be impaired in_ the 
slightest degree. (See Film Esti- 
mates for May.) 


[45] GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES (Paramount) 


No mere film could ever convey 
the unique satire of Anita Loos’ 
slim little volume entirely, but this 


one comes as near to doing so, | 
suppose, as any possibly could. 
Ruth Taylor is perfectly cast as 
the wide-eyed innocent who con- 
siders it the divine mission of “gen- 
tlemen” to provide for lonesome lit- 
tle girls adrift in the big world. 
Alice White is very much herself 
as the knowing Dorothy, and Ford 








Skeptical, hard-shelled Sadie falls un- 
der the influence of Hamilton. 


Sterling is amusing as Gus Eis- 
mann, the button king, who under- 
takes the preferred blonde’s educa- 
tion, and, accidentally, his own. 
(See Film Estimates for March.) 
[46] SORRELL AND SON 
(United Artists) 
Warwick Deeping’s story of the 
tender love between a father and 
son has had fine treatment at the 
directorial hands of Herbert Bre- 
non. Stephen Sorrell, of whom the 
book is really a character study, 
emerges unchanged into the pic- 
ture. One feels that a better choice 
than H. B. Warner for the part 
could hardly have been made, so 
perfectly does he sink himself 
physically and mentally into the 
role. Respect for his story is a 


habit with Mr. Brenon, and con- 
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Sorrell and Son 1s 


filmed, with a few exceptions, as it 


sequently 


was written. Small Mickey McBan 
plays Kit, the boy, with an ap- 
proach to real feeling. Nils Asther 
is excellent as Kit grown up. Alice 
Joyce gives charm and _ conviction 
to the part of the hotel housekeeper, 
Anna Q. Nilsson is effective as the 
faithless Mrs. Sorrell, and Carmel 
Myers is briefly seductive as Ste- 
phen’s first employer. Norman 
Trevor as Stephen's friend, and 
Louis Wolheim as the brutal head 
porter are splendid. You shouldn't 
miss this. (See Film Estimates for 
March. ) 
[47] THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 
(Pathe-De Mille) 
Rudolph Schildkraut finds a sym- 
pathetic role in the part of a humble 
country doctor who braves the per 
ils of fire and storm with his old 
horse and buggy to reach his pa- 
tients. The story leans heavily to 
ward the melodramatic, and one or 
two characters—e specially the 
meanest man, plaved by Sam de 
Grasse—are overdone, but in gen- 
eral the effect is pleasing. Virginia 
Bradford and Frank Marion are 
attractive as the juveniles. (Sec 
Film Estimates for September, 


1927.) 


[48]) THE NOOSE (First National) 

\fter one of the best perform- 
ances he has given in several years 
in The Patent Leather Kid. Rich- 
ard Bathelmess tops it with an even 
better one in The Noose. In this 
story of the underworld, he plays 
a young gangster, reared in igno- 
rance of his parentage by a boot- 
legger. Suddenly he is told that his 
mother is the wife of the governor 
of the state, and that he is to use 
this information to obtain clemency 
from the governor for the bor ttleg 
ger, who has killed a man. The 
boy kills the bootlegger, and is con 
victed and sentenced to be hanged. 
The interest of the governor and 


his wife is enlisted, but he stead 





fastly refuses to give any reason 
for his crime. Fine as is Mr. Barth- 
elmess’ performance, it is equalled 
by that of Alice Joyce as the mother 
who never learns that the con- 
demned boy is her son, and who 
only knows that she is drawn to- 
ward him for some strange reason. 
Their tensely emotional scenes to- 
gether are wonderfully well done. 
Lina Basquette, too, does a good 
piece of work as the boy’s sweet- 
heart, and Montagu Love is good 
as the bootlegger. (See Film Esti- 
mates for March.) 


[49] THE CIRCUS (United Artists) 
Chaplin again after two years— 
the same small retiring fellow beset 
by essentially the same misfortunes, 
with the same ridiculous dignity 
forever being upset. I care not 
what others think, but as for me, | 
would give my chances to see any 
(almost any, that is) dozen actors 
for one sight of this quaint clown, 
scampering down the road, a hand 
clutching his hat and his dignity, 
alarm spread over his countenance, 
and apprehension in every line of 
him, whether the pursuer be an 
irate policeman or merely a circus 
mule with an aversion to tramps. 
\s to the story, it is simply a string 
of episodes in which a tramp takes 
refuge under the big tent, there 
after trving to help with the per- 
formance and not succeeding. He 
would never do anything right, that 
ineffectual little chap! The good 
things of life are never for him, 
and he fades out of the picture a 
little wistful, as always, still the 
under dog. (Sce Film Estimates 
for March.) 
[50] THE STUDENT PRINCE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Ernst Lubitsch has somehow 
made a very sad picture about the 
lonely little prince who grew up in 
a gloomy palace and went as a stu 
dent to Heidelberg, found jolly 
trie nds, loved briefly the pretty bar 


maid, and went mournfully back to 
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his palace to become a lonesome 
king. Mr. Lubitsch has given the 
sentimental old story a beautifully 
lavish setting, and Ramon Novarro, 
Norma Shearer, and Jean Hersholt 
lo well by it. (See Film Estimates 
for April.) 
[51] THE SECRET HOUR 
(Paramount) 
Pola Negri is most effective in a 
rather uneven part. The story is a 
weak adaptation of that excellent 
stage play, They Knew What They 
Wanted, in which an elderly Italian 
fruit grower in California gets a 
bride by correspondence. The girl, 
a waitress from San Francisco, ar- 
rives prepared to love a handsome 
young bridegroom, the gray headed 
one having been thoughtful enough 
to send as his own, a picture of one 
of his hired men. The storm breaks 
when she discovers the truth. 
Whenever she is permitted, Miss 
Negri gives a fine performance. 
Jean Hersholt as the Italian does 
some of his best work, and Ken- 
neth Thomson is satisfactory as the 
other man. (See Film Estimates 
for May.) 
[52] LET ’ER GO, GALLEGHER 
(Pathe-De Mille) 
A Richard Harding Davis story, 
well filmed, with the title role de- 
lightfully played by Junior Coghlan, 
one of the few skillful children 
now on the screen. The story de- 
tails the adoption of a street waif 
by a newspaper reporter, and their 
part in solving a murder mystery. 
Harrison Ford and Elinor Fair are 
pleasing as the reporter and the so- 
ciety editor. (See Film Estimates 
for March.) 
[53] DOOMSDAY (Paramount) 
Florence Vidor, Gary Cooper, 
lawrence Grant, and Rowland V. 
ee, the director, have made a real- 
ly fine picture of Warwick Deep- 
ing’s novel. It is the story of a 
woman who has to choose between 
two men—one a young fellow who 
is struggling to rehabilitate a run- 
down farm, the other a man nearly 
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down farm, the other a man nearly 
twice her age, a wealthy collector 
of rare objects. The young farmer 
offers her a sincere love and a life 
of drudgery; the older man can 
give her luxury in return for the 
pleasure of adding her to his col- 
lection. The girl, after pledging 
herself to the farmer, finds she 
can’t endure tie thought of poverty, 
and so jilts him for the other man. 
Later, of course, she discovers her 
mistake, and then she has the job 
of winning back her lover. Not an 
admirable character, but Miss 
Vidor makes her very real. Mr. 
Grant performs splendidly, and 
Gary Cooper’s work is really the 
best he has ever done. (See Film 
Estimates for May.) 

[54] THE DIVINE WOMAN 


(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Greta Garbo at last justifies the 


enormous amount of praise she has 





The Best Voice in 
the Wilderness 
of Films 


That is what a New York 
motion picture critic has said 
about The Film Spectator, edit- 
ed by Welford Beaton and pub- 
lished in Hollywood. 

Two years ago Mr. Beaton 
conceived the idea of a new 
magazine devoted to the produc- 
tion and criticism of motion pic- 
tures. It was to be a publication 
that was different from others— 
one that did not fear facts—one 
that might not always be right, 
but one that would be courage- 
ous and honest. 

Now The Spectator is ac- 
claimed by public and press and 
Mr. Beaton is referred to as 
“America’s most discerning mo- 
tion picture critic.” He tells the 
truth about pictures and the peo- 
ple who make them with rare 
ability. 


Sample copy free on request. 


The Film Spectator 


7213 Sunset Blvd. 


Hollywood California 











garnered since she came to this 
country. In the adaptation of 
Gladys Unger’s Starlight, she is 
magnificent as the little country girl 
who became a great actress, sacri- 
ficed love to fame, and then at the 
climax of her career, left it all be- 
hind for the man she loved. But 
Lars Hanson, too, has to his credit 
a very fine, sincere portrayal which, 
no less than Miss Garbo’s, makes 
the picture. Dorothy Cumming and 
Lowell Sherman also give effective 
characterizations. (See Film Esti- 
mates for March.) 


[55] THE DOVE (United Artists) 

If ever a picture was stolen clear 
away from its star, this is that pic- 
ture and no other! Norma Tal- 
madge is beautiful and spirited and 
wholly charming as Dolores, a 
Spanish dancer; Gilbert Roland is 
romantic and handsome as_ her 
lover ; but Noah Beery as Sandoval 
“the bes’ caballero in Costa Roja,” 
manages to take all the laurels with 
one of his finest character studies. 
As a Latin gentleman with political 
aspirations and a pretty good opin- 
ion of himself, he decides to make 
a present of the attentions of “the 
bes’ caballero in Costa Roja” to Do- 
lores, upon whom he has bent an 
admiring eye. But Dolores will 
have none of him since she has be- 
stowed her heart upon one Johnny 
Powell, a gambler. Sandoval would 
then be rid of Johnny by the simple 
expedient of standing him against 
a wall and shooting him, where- 
upon Dolores cuttingly remarks 
that such a poor sportsman doesn't 
deserve the name of “the bes’ ca- 
ballero,” etc. Sandoval pauses. His 
pride is stung. He orders the lov- 
ers freed. And as they are about to 
depart into that mysterious realm 
known only to lovers in screen 
dramas, Mr. Beery smiles benevo- 
lently and demands coyly: “Now 
who is the bes’ damn caballero in all 
Costa Roja?” (See Film Estimates 
for March.) 


The Educational Screen 


[56] SPEEDY 
Our irrepressible Harold of the 


(Paramount) 


glasses tries everything from driv- 
ing a taxi to piloting a good old- 
fashioned horse-car. It seems that 
Grandpa owns the line, and as long 
as the car makes one trip every 
twenty-four hours, his franchise is 
safe. But some big corporation 
wants his car line, and you know 
how tricky these big corporations 
are. They conspire to prevent the 
horse-car from running. And then 
Speedy comes to the rescue. He 
foils the villains and calls upon all 
of Grandpa’s old cronies, who use 
the car at night as a social club, 
and are thus vitally interested in 
prolonging its life. Ensues a royal 
battle between Grandpa’s cohorts 
and the thugs hired to demolish 
the car. The picture is, of course, 
all Harold—but that’s the way we 
like it. None of the gags are really 
new, but they’re funny, particularly 
the taxi sequence and the day at 
Coney Island. The fight around the 
car is a little long-drawn-out, and 
becomes a bit wearisome, but other- 
wise the picture is a long procession 
of laughs. Ann Christy is present, 
not because there is anything for 
her to do, but because there must 
be a pretty girl. Bert Wodruff is 
nice and comfortable as Grandpa. 
(See Film Estimates for May.) 


[57] TENDERLOIN 
(Warner Brothers) 


A rip-roaring melodrama _ of 
crooks and crimes, and an innocent 

oh, very innocent—young girl 
who makes the mistake of picking 
up a mysterious bag that drops at 
her feet one dark night. Conrad 
Nagel, I may as well inform you at 
the outset, is one of the crooks, but 
he reforms, indeed he does. And 
Dolores Costello is the girl. Two 
scenes are brought into high relief 
by the use of Vitaphone—one in 
which the poor innocent Rosie is 
third-degreed by the police, and the 
other after Rosie and the reformed 
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for June—See also page 149 








IN LA UNION, SALVADOR 
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22 A STREET SCENE IN LA UNION, SALVADOR 


Salvador is smallest in area (a little 
over 7000 square miles) of the six Cen 
tral American republics but the most 
densely populated (about 1,500,000 peo 


ple). The population is of mixed blood 


¢ 7 ¢ 


about 3% pure white, 7% mixed white, 
40% Indian, 50% half-caste, and a ver 


small proportion of negroes. 
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It isa voleanic country, with many dis 
asters in its history, but soil is extremely 
fertile. Rubber, coffee, sugar, indigo, 
balsam, cotton, fruits and cereals are the 
agricultural products. The country is 
rich also in mineral resources, but only 


gold and silver are systematically mined. 


Note the exact location of Salvador on 
a map. Note the many details in the pi 
ture touching life in Salvador—type of 
people, costumes, streets, architecture, 


transportation, ete. 
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Mr. Nagel are happily married— 
“Just you and I, dear, among the 
roses and the bees and the butter- 
flies—"” you know! All I can say 
about the talking picture idea is 
that if they are going to make a 
habit of it, they will have to have 
their dialogue written by some one 
more inspired than the ordinary va 
riety of title writer. (See Film Es- 
timates for May.) 
[58] LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
The old tragedy of Pagliacco, 
who laughs and capers while his 
heart is breaking, serves [Lon 
Chaney as his latest picture ma- 
terial. The picture . directed by Her 
bert Brenon, somehow fails to click 
until the last few scenes, when Flik, 
the great clown, demented by the 
sorrow of losing the girl he loves, 
plays his big act to an empty the 
ater, falls from his high wire, and 
dies on the stage amid the thunders 
Loretta 
Young, a newcomer on the screen, 


Nils Asther, and Bernard Siegel 


of imaginary applause. 


give generally satisfactory support 
to Mr. Chaney, whose own per 
formance is marked by his usual 
sincerity and genuineness. (Sec 
Film Estimates in this issuc.) 


Production Notes 
ARNER BROTHERS’ pro 
duction of Noah's Ark, to be 

directed by Michael Curtiz. will 
star Dolores Costello, and will in 
clude in the cast Louise Fazenda, 
Noah Beery, George O’Brien, Paul 
McAllister, and Gustav von Sey- 
fertitz. William Collier, Jr., has 
signed a contract with \Varner 
Brothers, following his work in 
The Lion and the Mouse. 

NE of United Artists’ big spe- 

cials for 1928 will be East of 
the Setting Sun, to be directed by 
Sidney Franklin. The Battle of the 
Sexes is a modernized version of 
the picture of the same name, made 
by the same director, D. W. Griffith, 


in 1913. Jean Hersholt, Phyllis 
Haver, Belle Bennett, and Sally 
O'Neil are in the all-star cast. Lat- 
est advices from the studio were to 
the effect that Douglas Fairbanks 
would begin work shortly on his 
sequel to The Three Musketeers. 
but as newspapers report that he 
and Mary Pickford are on an ex 
tensive European tour, the conclu 
sion is that the picture has been 


postponed indefinitely. 


I 
PORTANT productions re- 
ported in progress at the Metro 


Goldwyn-Mayer studios include 
is with Greta Garbo, Four Walls 


with John Gilbert, 


, . 2 
; COSS Baggage 


vith William Haines and directed 


by James Cruze, 7he Baby Cyclone 


vith Aileen Pringle and Lew Cody. 


Ballyhoo with Norma Shearer, 
Easy Money with Lon Chaney, 
Brotherly Love with Karl Dane and 
George K. Arthur, The Tide of 
Empire, The Deadline, The Danc- 
ing Girl, and The Bellamy Trial 
with Leatrice Jov, James Barraud, 
Betty Bronson, and others. Nize 
Baby, the famous Milt Gross com- 
edy series, may shortly be seen on 
the screen, as Gross is now at the 
\I-G-M_ studio to write a comedy 


about his characters 


A’ CORDING to Jesse L. Lasky, 
hirst vice-president of the 
Paramount Famous Lasky Cor- 
poration, sound is to be the most 
important development in the mo- 
tion picture industry during the 
next five years, but it will not take 
f 


the form of dialogue. ““The use « 
sound,” says Mr. Lasky, “will be 
dramatic, and wi!l heighten intense- 
ly the effect of a picture. The hum 
of crowds, the roar of an angry 
mob, perhaps a shouted command, 
the shrill of a police whistle, the 
bark of a dog, a knock on a door 
when such a knock heightens tense 
suspense—all of these sounds will 
be heard in the picture of the fu- 
ture. They will mean a new type 


of sheer drama undreamed of in the 
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past, a drama free of the limita- 
tions of stage walls or dialogue, 
having the whole world as its story 
held, and stripped of the silence that 
has held it mute in past years. The 
possibilities of this type of drama 
are fairly staggering, yet they are 
certain to be realized.’ So far the 
plans of the Paramount organiza- 
tion in this field have been kept 
secret and are not as yet ready for 
announcement. They are being care- 
fully laid, however, and some de- 
tailed information can be expected 
shortly, it is believed. 

ARRY LANGDON’S | next 

picture for First National, a 
special, is not a war story. Rather 
it deals with a condition created 
during the war, a phase of it which 
has, heretofore, been overlooked in 
the motion picture field. Included 
in the cast are Alma Bennett as 
leading lady, Blanche Payson, Bud 
Jaimison, Florence Turner, James 
Marcus, Edythe Chapman, and 
Madge Hunt. 


News and Notes 
(Continued from page 151) 
Presentation of “The Light of Asia” 

Coincident with the anniversary 
of Buddha’s birth which occurs the 
early part of May, the Film Arts 
Guild presented for three Ameri- 
can premiere performances at Car- 
negie Hall, Friday evening, May 11, 
and Sunday afternoon and evening, 
May 13th, the Indian-made feature 
film, “The Light of Asia,” which is 
based on Edwin Arnold’s famous 
masterpiece and details the early 
years of Gotama’s existence, from 
his birth to the year of his renuncia- 
tion. 

“The Light of Asia” was pro- 
duced in India, beautifully photo- 
graphed against authentic back- 
grounds and enacted by an all-Hin- 
du cast of Brahmins. A _ whole 
city with its ten thousand people ar- 
rayed in the fashion of 600 B. C, 
took part in the pictorial climax of 
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the unique centuries-old wedding 
ceremony. Princes and Maharajahs 
vied with each other in loaning 
priceless silks and tapestries for the 
magnificently-caparisoned cavalcade 
of vast numbers of elephants, 
camels and horses. 


The leading role of the young 
suddha is played by Himansu Rai, 
of Bombay, a graduate of Oxford, 
who was long identified with the 
little theatre movement of India. 
He is said to have gathered about 
him kindred spirits of the Brahmin 
caste, chief of which was Seeta 
Devi, a young schoolgirl of four- 
teen, who gives a magnificent per- 
formance as Gopa, the 
Gotama Buddha. 


wife of 


Besides being instructive, the 
story of young Buddha is reported 
to be one of mounting dramatic in- 
tensity. It does not follow the lines 
of stereotyped film-productions, 
preferring to adhere to the verities 
of the legend which has been hand- 
ed down through countless genera- 
tions. 





Psychology of Visual Aids 

“An Inquiry Into the Psychology 
of Visual Aids in Education,” by 
Louis W. Sipley, 
James C. Muir and Company, 10 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, is 
a study dealing with the psychologi- 


published by 


cal aspects of the use of visual aids. 
It is accompanied by a film strip, 
illustrating the various points in the 
lecture. 

The publishers will furnish copies 
of the film and the paper on request 
to educators for discussion and edu- 
cational use. 

The lecture and film strip serve a 
double purpose. They cover a full 
discussion of the psychological basis 
behind the use of visual aids, and 
also serve to illustrate convincingly 
how an abstract subject such as this 
can be illuminated by the aid of this 
simple visual device. 

The author has treated his sub- 
ject with sound good sense, empha- 
sizing the close relationship which 
should be maintained between the 
visual and other senses. 








of the school year. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Educators 


Every single subject in the unrivaled Spiro Film Library, recently 
re-edited and properly classified, is at your disposal for 


$1.50 PER REEL PER DAY 


Our educator friends have been telling us that a low rental will 
bring volume business. We are making this experiment for the balance 


THE NEW VISUALIZER is just off the press. 
Educational Films will need this book to arrange their future programs. 


SPIRO FILM CORPORATION 


Those using 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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School Journeys Abroad 

The Journal of Education makes 
note of the fact that a party of 
fifty boys from South Africa will 
visit England this summer under 
the auspices of the Transvaal 
School Journey Association. They 
will see London, Edinburgh and 
other places of industrial, historic 
and scenic interest. The tour is 
made possible for some of the boys 
by scholarships given by wealthy 
Johannesburg people and the Eng- 
lish School Journey Association is 
co-operating in making arrange- 
ments for the party while in Great 
Britain. The Transvaal associa- 
tion, within the last ten years, has 
organized school journeys for 30,- 
000 school children to places in the 


Transvaal. 
A Visual Course Out-of-Doors 

The Allegany School of Natural 
History will 
summer course during July and 
August under co-operative control 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences and the New York State 
Museum. The school is located in 
the Allegany State Park, a tract of 
60,000 acres in the Allegheny Pla- 


It is considered an outstand- 


conduct its second 


teau. 
ing example of the growing uses 
of state and national preserves as 
ideal fields for nature study. 


Visual Instruction in Summer Schools 

A most helpful folder has been 
the Keystone View 
Company of Meadville, 
titled ‘Visual Instruction in_ the 
Summer Schools of 1928.” It will 


serve admirably as a source of in- 


published by 
Pa., en- 


formation for teachers who wish to 
secure instruction in the more effec- 
tive use of visual aids. 

The institutions are listed by 
states, and the name of the instruc- 
tor and the title of the course are 
also given. The pamphlet may be 
secured through THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN or direct by application to 
the publisher. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY OTTO M. FORKERT 


IN ENGLAND 


HE London Letter in the April 

issue of “Photo-Era Magazine” 
brings further word concerning the 
activities of an educational film 
company mentioned several times 
previously in THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN. 

Is English film-production at last 
waking up? British Instructional 
Films, formed last year for the pur- 
pose of taking over the business of 
instructional films, has made an ar- 
rangement with the Welwyn Garden 
City authorities for the erection of 
studios there, under which two studios 
are to be built. One will be ready for 
work in the early summer, and prob- 
ably “Conquest,” the story specially 
written by Mr. John Buchan, M. P., 
will be the first picture to be _ shot. 
Great hopes are set on this company, 
but in film-circles they are not re- 
garded as being overvalued. We shall 
see what we shall see; and as we hear 
there are other developments contem- 
plated in connection with this company, 
it is, at least, to be hoped that a 
healthy start in film-production will be 
made. 

The most talked about today is 
Shooting Stars, by Anthony Asquith, 
an Instructional Film production. It 
was booked for only a fortnight at the 
Plaza; but already the run is being ex- 
tended. Naturally, any achievement by 
the son of a former Prime Minister 
is sure of attention; but, in this case, 
it is undoubtedly a clever bit of 
work, and if Mr. Asquith gives away 
some of the secrets he learned at Holly- 
wood, well, all the more amusing for 
the audience. Besides, they are 
hardly secrets, for none of us are so 
guileless as to believe that Montmartre 
scenes are shot in Paris, or the palaces 
of Ruritania in Eastern Europe. 

The title has nothing to do with the 
firmament, but with stars of the kine- 
ma, and the shooting applies to guns, 
not to heavenly bodies; for Shooting 
Stars is a film within’ a film and we 


are shown interiors of studios, and are 
given some inside knowledge about 


the making of films. 


MuSSOLINI CLAMPs [RON HAND ON 
MoTIOoN PICTURES 


few report comes from Rome 
that Mussolini means to take 
the movies seriously. In the Fascist 
state it is the state itself which de- 
cides which films should or should 
not be projected throughout the 
country. Control, or “revisione,” 
as it is called—for the word “cen- 
sorship” is never used—is vested 
in two commissions under the aus- 
pices of the home office. 

\t present, however, Signor 
Mussolini is considering means of 
making it yet more efficient and 
comprehensive. He is also study- 
ing the question of cinematograph- 
ic influence upon the rising gener- 
ation from a wider standpoint than 
that now allowed to the commis- 
sions. And these bodies themselves 
believe that the time has come for 
overhauling film production. 

Not only should fewer adventur- 
ous, detective and romantic films 
be released but the production of 
educational films should be encour- 
aged, and the inflow of foreign pro- 
duce checked in favor of national 
films. Under Signor Mussolini's 
auspices, an organization called 
L. U. C. E. has been started, releas- 
ing films dealing with current 
events of general interest and of 
short “reels” of an _ educational 
character. The L. U. C. E. produc- 
tions also include Fascist propa- 
ganda. 

All moving picture houses must 
give at least one of its productions 
at each performance. 


A Russian’s View Asout GERMAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

A delegation of Russian film ex- 
perts recently visited a number of 
studios in Central Europe, and the 
Director of the Soviet educational 
film production, Mr. W. Solomonik, 
was especially enthusiastic over the 
“Kulturfilm’” in Germany. He 
stated that one of the most suc- 
cessful films being shown in Lenin- 
grade was the UFA production: 
Ways to Strength and Beauty. This 
film has already had a three months’ 
run in a “sold-out” house with 600 
seats, where only cultural produc- 
tions are presented. 


“RusstAn Fitm Art” 

This is the title of a book re- 
cently published by Poolak & Co., 
with an introduction by Alfred 
Kerr, well-known critic of the Ber- 
lin art world. One hundred and 
forty-four remarkable photographs 
from some of the best Russian pro- 
ductions by the Soviet, as for ex- 
ample, Potemkin, Marine Regi- 
ments, Dr. 17, Bears’ Wedding, 
Iven the Terrible, etc., are repro- 
duced, and the book is one of the 
best sellers of the season. 





Director Consul Marx stated re- 
cently in an address at the studios 
of Neubabelsberg, that while this 
years UFA productions cost 20 
million marks, only 9 million could 
be recovered from German exhibi- 
tors, the balance had to be covered 
from foreign countries. If the 
UFA continues producing their cul- 
tural films, which are rapidly be- 
coming more widely appreciated, 
the world market will easily cover 
the balance ! 
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Among the Magazines 


and Books 
(Concluded from page 147) 

appreciate the late struggle as some- 
thing more than an American affair. 

“A Film War with a Happy End- 
ing” assures us that Mr. Hays’ ef- 
forts to adjust the four to one ratio 
set down by the committee appoint- 
ed by M. Herriot have resulted in 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. 
The ratio has been changed to seven 
to one and, further, 60% of the 
last year’s American releases may 
be shown without restriction. Thus, 
in place of four American films ex- 
hibited in France, with the purchase 
and required exhibition of one 
French film in America, American 
producers may now choose from 
three possible courses of action: 
they may produce 
France, for each of which seven im- 


pictures in 


portation licenses will be: granted ; 
buy French productions with no 
obligation to exhibit them, 
of which seven importation licenses 
will be granted; or, they may buy 
importation licenses from French 


for each 


producers who will be granted seven 
licenses for each production they 
make. 

A neat victory for the American 
industry, but seemingly mutually 
satisfactory to French interests only 
in that the French public demands 
more motion pictures than France 
produces and the type that Irance 
maintains she does not care to pro- 
duce. 

AMATEUR Movie Makers ( May) 
—"Filming the Fleet Footed An- 
telope,” subtitled “A Ciné Romance 
of the Western Plains” 
cate and charming account of the 


is a deli- 


author's experiences in meeting 


these high-strung animals with the 
camera. 

No better sport with a movie 
camera can be imagined than trying 
to outwit these swift-footed ani- 
mals for a good close-up ; or racing 
with them in a car across the level 
plains at fifty miles an hour. 


THE CHristiAN SCIENCE Mont- 
TOR (Feb. 2nd)—In 
upon the Brookhart Film Bill, this 
paper points out a significant impli- 


commenting 


cation : 

What really makes the motion 
picture unique among commercial 
products is the fact that it is affect- 
ing the manners and morals of the 
whole family life in the United 
States. Block booking as now prac- 
ticed penalizes the independent ex- 
hibitor who has a conscience about 
the moral tone of pictures he is 
showing to his public. He is re- 
quired to pay for all the pictures he 
buys blindly in a block, whether he 
wishes to show them or not, and 
whether they turn out to-be what 
he thought he was buying or not. 

(May Ist)—‘ ‘Splash’ in Cinema 
Architecture” 
architect has called the “tortured” 


condemns what one 


architecture of the cinema palaces. 
To those men who claim that this 
gaudiness is necessary the editor 
suggests : 

Some tasteful cinema may arise 
sooner than expected, a cinema that 
will concern itself first of all in giv- 
ing the spectators an undistracted, 
comfortable view of the picture 
screen. Service will be the practice 
rather than the boast of such a 
cinema. When it comes, it may be 
found to justify that “no compro- 
mise’ architect in his contention 
that “splash” is an asserted rather 
than a proved necessity in theatre 
decoration, 

One delightful bit of reading in 
this paper recently is the series of 
articles by Miss Pickford concern- 
ing various past and present aspects 
of moving pictures. Each unit of 
the series has offered penetrating 
commentary upon all those subtle 
influences at work in the molding of 
Miss Pickford 


writes from her rich background of 


the film output. 
experience carefully and convinc- 
ingly. She has the immense ad- 
vantage of being one of the very 
few who began with the films in 
their crude infancy and grew with 
them through their meteoric devel- 
opment, and who stands, today, at 


The Educational Screen 


the very heart of the best in film 
thought and effort. 

( March) 
“My 


Jessie L. 


THe Jewisn TRrIBUNI 


In an interview, entitled 


Success Recipe,” by 
Lasky, that gentleman reviews the 
past business record of the motion 
picture industry and gives, not so 
much a recipe for his own success 
as a recipe for the future achieve- 
ments of this business. He divides 
the industry into its three issues— 
production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion—and details the essential qual- 
ities to be sustained by those, who, 
in the future, will carry on these 
issues, 


it is. 


A simple and direct account 
In this same issue we find “The 
Billy,” or the 
chal- 


COW be vy 


Saga of Broncho 
elaboration of the 


“The first 


opening 
lenge, movie 
was a Jew!” “His name was Max 
Aronson but it became the less 
Judaic G. M. Anderson of the old 
Essanay Studio.” The author, Harry 


\lan 
go.) 


from Mr. Ramsaye’s 4 Million and 


Potamkin, quotes at length 


One Nights, to give us that gentle- 
man’s account of Aronson’s en 


trance into the movies. This cow- 


bov shimmers with those others of 
an earlier day, some of whom still 
shine for a beloved public his 
article, too, demands attention. — It 


is packed with spirit and cletail. 
SurvEY (April) “Screening 
the Subconscious” is a brie 
ial comment upon the advent of 
“the dark territory of psvchology,” 
as best portrayed via the screen in 
the UFA 


of the Soul outstrips other media 


Studios. The Secrets 


for portraying the subconscious. 
This, of course, if you still believe 
the subconscious of Freud to be a 
useful and intelligent postulate. 





For Sale at a Bargain 


DeVry Projector, Type G. Bausch & Lomb 
Stereopticon, Model B. Asbestos booth, 
metal frame. Projection table. Satin screen. 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by Dwicut R. Furness 


Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 













HERE 


time in the cinematographic 


invariably comes a 
life of the amateur movie enthusi- 
ast when he wants to make pictures 
indoors using the natural settings 
of the home for family record or 
When this 
time comes the problem of artificial 


as a part of a drama. 


illumination must be settled. What 
lights and how many? Should they 
be incandescent bulbs or arc lamps ? 

Since the advent of 16 mm. film 
a number of lights have come upon 
the market for amateur use. In 
addition to these, there are the port- 
able lamps used in standard motion 
picture work to select from. 

In this connection some _ tests 
made recently at a meeting of the 
Chicago Cinema Club are of inter- 
est. Five different tvpes of lights 
were tested out under the same con- 
ditions to give the members the Op- 
portunity to find out with their own 
cameras what degree of illumina- 
tion might be secured from each 
type of light. 

First, two 500-watt condensed 
filament lamps were used in Koda 
lite reflectors to illuminate a stand- 
ing figure with one lamp on each 
side and about six feet from the 
subject. With the camera at a dis- 
tance giving about half figure and 
the lens set at f 3.5, good illumina 
tion resulted. With the subject far- 
ther from the light and the camera 
taking in the full standing figure 
the finished film showed under- 
exposure. For the amount of cur- 
rent used, the results were good. 


This type of light has the advantage 








of requiring no attention during 


operation. 


For comparison one 1,000-watt 
blue bulb mazda lamp was used in 
photographing the same subject. 
Possibly because of the design on 
the reflector and the fact that all 
the light came from one side the 
scenes did not have the illumination 
secured using the two smaller lights 
with highly polished reflectors 
placed on each side of the subject. 

The next lamp tested was a 10 
ampere semi-automatic twin arc 
lamp, a Wohl Cameralite. This 
lamp gave excellent illumination 
and gave fuller exposure than in- 
candescent lamps using the same 
amount of current. The light cov- 


ered the scene uniformly and there 


was an absence of concentrated 
light areas caused by the design of 


the incandescent reflectors. 


[wo mercury vapor lamps draw- 
ing about 3 amperes each, be- 
cause of the length of the lighting 
unit (about four feet) gave a fine 
diffused light but the scenes pho- 
tographed with them did not show 
the exposure of the previous scenes, 
possibly because the tubes were old 
and the light not focused in re- 
stricted areas. For use in perma- 
nent locations for general illumina- 
tion this type of lamp is both use- 
ful and efficient 

In the next two tests a portable 
automatic twin arc lamp (Wohl 
Duplex) was used, first with 10 
amperes and next with 20. The 
illumination with 10 amperes was 
good and, if anything, a little bet- 


ter than with other lamps drawing 


Aw 


door Scenes 


the same amount of current. When 
stepped up to twenty amperes, 
which is possible on this lamp by 
pulling a small switch, fully exposed 
scenes of a full length figure were 
secured. . 

It must be remembered when 
using powerful lights on a home 
lighting circuit that care must be 
taken not to overload the circuit and 
For this reason lights 
of too high current consumption 
must be used with care or only 
after consultation with the lighting 
With lamps not using 
more than 10 amperes no trouble 
should be experienced providing 


blow fuses. 


Ce yMpany. 


there is not too much drain on the 
circuit from other electrical appli- 
ances at the time the lights are in 
use. 

The type of a lamp to be selected 
for amateur use will depend on por- 
tability, efficiency, and cost. When 
used to supplement daylight or for 
scenes taking in say three-quarters 
of a standing figure, either incan- 
descent lamps or a small twin are 
should give good illumination at a 
lens opening of f 3.5. 

The nature of the subject being 
photographed has much to do with 
the amount of light required. Dark 
machinery, for instance, will require 
many times more light than light 
colored rooms with persons in light 
clothes. 

In any case the amateur who 
plans to use artificial light should 
have no difficulty in finding suitable 
equipment to select from, provid- 
ing he does net expect too much 
from the small amount of current 
they consume. 
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For 16mm. Users 
KODAK CINEGRAPHS 
Eastman Kodak Company 

A Dutch Treat (100 feet): A 
travel picture showing scenes in 
Amsterdam, streets and canals, the 
Zuyder Zee, the gardens at Aals- 
meer, the cheese market at Alkmar, 
Volendam and its children, a wood- 
en shoemaker, and Zeeland. 

The variety of the scenes and 
good photography make this film 
interesting and full of novelty. 

Rural Ireland (100 feet): Bits 
of Irish scenery and customs. The 
Shannon River, folk dancing, Kil- 
larney and its lakes,Blarney Castle, 
Muckross Abbey, the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Leprechaun castle, roofing 
with thatch, donkey carts, and dig- 
ging peat are some of the scenes 
that go to make up this short Irish 
travel subject. 

Marvels of Motion (100 feet): 
This subject, more entertaining 
than instructional, is done through 
the Novagraph process which slows 
up, stops, or reverses motion and 
so secures novel effects. Scenes 
show a dog jumping and an acrobat 
turning somersaults and _ hand 
springs in regular and slow motion. 

Wilderness Lives No. 3 (100 
feet): Wild deer photographed in 
natural surroundings by Donald R. 
Dickey. 
and slow motion scene of startled 
deer in flight. Good photography 


Groups of deer at a lick 


with animals appearing at close 
range. 
Wilderness Lives No. 4 (100 


feet): The film opens with a scene 
showing the camera in a canoe giv- 
ing an idea of how the pictures 
were secured. A moose is seen at 
close range, also a mother moose 
with calves, a yearling spike horn, 
and other moose showing various 
stages of the development of the 
horns. A close-up shows how the 
moose increases the sensitivity of 
his nostrils by wetting them with 


his tongue. A good nature subject 


all the better for having been taken 
in natural surroundings. 

Roosevelt Memorial (400 feet): 
A film 
Roosevelt depicting through motion 


biography of Theodore 
pictures such incidents of his life 
as were recorded during the years 
1901-18. 
those of him as president in 1901- 


Among the scenes are 


9, his inaugural address in 1905, 
the Russo-Japanese peace treaty at 
Portsmouth, nomination in 1912 by 
the Progressives, and later scenes 
during the war when he traveled 
over the country aiding in Liberty 
Loan drives. The film ends with 


his burial at Oyster Bay. 


PILLSBURY FLOWER PICTURES 
Bell & Howell Filmo Library 
100 feet each, 16 mm. film 
Blazing Star: 
series showing flowers opening and 


A slow motion 


closing, includes the Blazing Star, 
the Stream Orchid, the Prickly 
Phlox and the Snow Plant. Full 
explanatory titles give information 
as to the habits of each flower. In 
the scene of the Snow Flower a 
clock and titles give a comparison 
of the screen time and the taking 
time. 

Wild Flowers of the Yosemite: 
Scenes show the habitats and close- 
up slow motion studies of the 
Western Blue Flag, the Blue Lu- 
pine, and the Pride of the Moun- 
A large bed of Blue Lupines 
from a 


tains. 
is shown photographed 
moving auto which gives an idea 
of how large the patches are. 
Cliffs from Above: Airplane and 
panoramic views of the Yosemite 
give an excellent idea of the cliffs 
and of the valley. Some of the 
scenes from Yosemite Point show 
new village and plaza. The Jeffrey 
pine appears in one scene. The 
Yosemite Falls are seen from an 


airplane. 
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Cine Kodak Panchro- 
matic Film 
HE Eastman Kodak Company 
has placed on the market a 
panchromatic cine film that affords 
the amateur interesting opportuni- 
ties for improving his photographic 
results through truer rendition of 
color values. 

The new film is processed in the 
manner of regular ciné film. It has 
the added advantage of having an 
opaque backing that cuts down 
halation. 

The advantages of panchromatic 
film will be found in all fields of 
photography. In 


motion picture 


portraits, and especially in close- 
ups, the rendering of flesh tones is 
greatly improved. Colors, whether 
occurring in costumes or in land- 
scapes, are rendered with much 
greater fidelity in their appearance 
to the eye; and the quality of dis- 
tant view, especially when the color 
filter is used, is much improved. 
Clouds, especially, assume a beauty 
that ordinary film cannot possibly 
produce. 

While 


strongly sensitive to red, yellow and 


panchromatic film is 


ereen, it still has an excess sensi- 
tiveness to blue and violet as com- 
pared with the eve. For this rea- 
son, a yellow color filter is used on 
the lens when the elimination of the 
excess effect of blue and violet is 
desirable, the blue and violet light 
being absorbed by the yellow filter. 
This filter is very valuable when 
it is desired to photograph a land- 
scape or garden so as to get the 
best rendering of the foliage. It 
also lends almost unbelievable 
beauty to clouds, while for the pho- 
tography of very distant scenes, 
such as mountains or islands photo- 
graphed from several miles away, 


it is invaluable. 
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only slightly used. Price $20.00 
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The Value of Visual Education in Forming Reading Habits 


HERE has been much discus- 

sion on the value of Visual 
Education in the public school of 
today. The use of visual material 
today is based on the psychology of 
a child’s natural interest in _ pic- 
tures. This interest in pictures 
should be stimulated and encour- 
aged as much as _ possible for 
through this interest the child may 
be encouraged to form other in- 
terests. 

As to the value of the motion 
picture in encouraging reading 
habits, much has been said and will 
be said as the idea grows. Several 
people have made the statement 
that the motion pictures do not en- 
courage the child to read, but rath- 
er discourage the reading habit. 
The argument hos been given that 
the child sees the picturization of a 
story, is interested, but at the same 
time satisfied as to the outcome of 
the story, and there the interest 
stops. 

In answer to this assertion an 
estimate and complete survey was 
made of the actual interest created 
by motion pictures. Nanook of the 
North, a picturization of Eskimo 
life, was shown to all the grades, 
first to eighth inclusive, of the 
Holmes Platoon School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The day the picture 
was shown, a table of northern life 
stories was set out at the Carnegie 
Library, a few blocks from the 
school. On the table were placed 
thirty-seven different books on the 
north and the Eskimo. It was un- 
derstood that the checking out of 
the books was to be entirely volun- 


tary on the part of the child and 
no attention was called to the books 
other than the table being labeled 
with a small placard with the print- 
ing ““ESKIMOs.” 

\fter careful checking on the 
part of the librarians it was found 
that on the Friday and Saturday 
following the Thursday showing of 
the picture, forty-nine books on 
Eskimos were taken out. The fol- 
lowing Monday, ten books; Tues- 
day, five books; Wednesday, seven 
books; Thursday, ten books; Fri- 
day, three books; Saturday, seven 
books; and Monday, two books; 
making a total of ninety-three 


books in eleven days. 


Interest was not only confined to 
books. In the time surveyed, sev- 
enty-four mounted pictures of Es- 
kimo life were checked out. On 
actual count nine hundred and 
eighteen children viewed the pic- 
ture. If we were to count all the 
erades as interested, it could be 
said that 18% of the children took 
out books. But it was found that 
the greatest interest was displayed 
in the first to the fifth grades. With 
one exception, all the books and 
pictures checked out were taken by 
children in the third, fourth and 
fifth grades. Judging from this, of 
the 287 children in these grades 
who saw the picture, ninety-three 
books and seventy-four pictures 
were taken out showing a fifty-eight 
percent interest 

In the low grades where the chil- 
dren were too young to go to the 
library, ninety-six children out of 


two hundred and sixty-eight, or 
35%, found out facts concerning 
Eskimo life at home. Interest was 
not confined to library books, but 
clippings from newspapers, pictures 
from Sunday supplement sheets and 
advertisements from magazines 
showing pictures of Eskimo life 
were brought to class. In one class 
in History, a boy who was inatten- 
tive was found to be drawing an 
Eskimo Village on his pad back. 
Prior to the picture the school had 
been besieged with a fad for paper 
airplanes, following the Lindbergh 
flight. After the showing of Nanook 
of the North, five children in one 
class proudly displayed paper sleds. 


In a class of forty-nine, readers 
were placed in the hands of the 
pupils and a survey taken ten min- 
utes later showed that twenty-five 
of the class had immediately turned 
to “Children of the North,” with- 
out any direction on the part of the 
teacher. Not only did the picture 
create an interest in reading about 
Eskimos, but an acute interest was 
shown in the manners and modes 
of living of other different races of 
mankind. 

Thus, in the face of all these 
facts, I believe it is fair to state 
that motion pictures shown in the 
schoolroom not only create an in- 
terest in reading concerning the 
subject shown, but also create in- 
terest in reading along other lines. 


RoANnNA W. HILL, 


Auditorium Teacher, Holmes 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Film Reviews 

Drinking Health (2 reels) Y. 
M. C. A.—This film is released by 
the General Health 
York City. 
necessity of 
drinking water 
months, emphasizing especially the 


Bureau, New 
It is an appeal for the 

exercising care in 
during summer 
need for using sanitary drinking 
cups. 





Tourists at the road-side spring. 


Many persons do not realize that 
one of the best aids to good health 
is to be found in pure water and 
plenty of it. Even industries are 
now distributing water to employes 
at stated intervals during the day, 
because they have found that it 
pays in increased efficiency and a 
decreased sick rate from the em- 
ployes. 

Drinking Health is a valuable ad- 
dition to a growing list of good 
films on health and _ sanitation 
which are now available for school 


use. 

The Story of Chase Velmo (3 
Reels) Y. M. C. A.—The film 
is the description of the pro- 


duction of mohair velvet made by 
Sanford Mills, Sanford, Maine. 
Mohair is defined as the fleece of 
the Angora goat, not a wool prod- 
uct, but a hair fibre. It is the whit- 
est fibre among those used for tex- 
tiles. There are three millions of 
mohair goats in America, 80 per 
cent being in Texas. Two shear- 
ings take place each year. This is 


the clearest picturing of hand 
shearing that the writer has seen. 
The herds of goats are also won- 
derfully photographed. Often from 
16 to 20 pounds of mohair are taken 
from one goat. 

The fleeces are sorted according 
to grade, determined by fineness 
and length. They are thoroughly 
washed in they are 
manipulated by forks adjusted in 
suspended rods. <A hand sprinkler 
dispenses olive oil which makes the 
We see the 
results of carding and of combing. 

Reel Il. 


then used to reduce the size of the 


vats where 


goods easier to work. 


Gilling operations are 


strand and to straighten it. The 
results are convincingly shown. 


One of six spinning rooms in the 
mills is pictured with acres of ma- 
chinery running, but with few at- 
tendants. Piecing the ends of cloth 
requires great skill. 
ning frame is used, the others be- 
ing all flyers. Winding now makes 
ready for the jack-spooling and 
then the warp beams, and finally 
the looms are reached. The dye is 
forced under great pressure through 
a perforated core. The pile results 
from cutting the loops with a knife- 
like attachment on the end of a 
wire. Figured fabrics are woven 
on a different wire loom. Some- 
_times a fabric is woven with both 


One cap spin- 


cut and uncut loops. 

Reel III. Double looms weave 
two pieces of cloth at the same time, 
the two parts being woven face to 
face and then cut apart. Mohair 
threads must be tied by hand. In 
fact, vast 
amount of the 
without much over-seeing, many 
features require hand manipulation 
and careful attention. The wash- 
ing and rinsing are performed on a 
gigantic scale. Centrifugal extrac- 
tors remove the water and the dry- 
ing is done between rollers. The 
fabric is given a smooth finish by 
shearing it. Every yard is in- 


while machines do a 


work, seemingly 
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spected before the goods is folded. 
Velmo is used for upholstering au- 
tomobiles, railroad seats, and fur- 
niture in the The 
block printing of designs is splen- 


home. hand 


didly photographed. Twenty-seven 
blocks are used to produce a design 
in twelve colors. Hand block print- 
ing requires long experience and 
great skill. This last bit of foot- 
age will be of special interest to 
industrial art. 


many students of 


The film is an excellent one for 
more advanced study of the weav- 
ing industry, and the first reel could 
be used with younger pupils. The 
advertising is not objectionable. In- 
dustrial studies of this nature should 
induce a keener appreciation of the 
difficulties involved, and of the 
great capital invested, for our or- 
dinay comforts. 

Maizok of the South Seas (5 
reels) H. S. Brown—From Singa- 
pore, it is 800 miles to Borneo. our 
destination. The Chinese do much 
of the carrving business here. Mon- 
kevs are given food as a sacrifice 
since they are held to be sacred, and 
the crocodile is considered the re- 
mote ancestor of man. We witness 
a dyak pampoon, see lumber being 
sawed by peculiar cross-cut saws, 
learn that the police are vigilant be- 
cause of head-hunters, and observe 
native dentists. In forestry, trees 
are practically cut through, then a 
giant tree in falling starts a whole 
hillside of trees. The Borneo buck 
and wing separates the chaff from 
the rice. Winnowing is effected by 
tossing a mat, on which is placed 
the grain. 

Maizok, the chief's daughter, 
throws water from the river upon 
her suitor to show that she is willing 
little 


The best man of 


to receive his attentions, a 
mild flirtation. 
the groom is tatooed upon the arm. 
Sports are held before the wedding 
ceremony, including cock-fighting, 
dancing the minuet, which is per- 
formed by jumping over iron bars 
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moved very rapidly, and climbing 
the cocoanut tree. Various kinds 
of trapping, such as spear, snare, 
and box trapping, follow. The wild 
hog is caught in the latter trap and 
is domesticated. Betel nut chewing 
of the women is the equivalent of 
beer drinking. Snail shells are 
beaten and the powder is mixed 
with the nut. Immediately before 
the wedding ceremony, there 1s 
drinking of pig’s blood. The groom 
prepares a new loin cloth from a 
birch-like bark, which is pounded 
long until it is like a textile. Pot- 
son is made for darts. Maizok’s 
father has been wounded by a dart 
meant for the enemy. Incantations 
are sung ior hours. The women 
try to chase away the evil spirits 
by dancing to vigorous drumming ; 
they then try to bribe with gifts 
of rice, and finally, attempt to catch 
the evil ones with the teeth. The 
coffin is now made and the door is 


carved for the exit of the dead 


since the living and the dead may 
not use the same passage. The 
death dance ensues depicting the 
bravery of the deceased. 

An Intimate Study of Birds (1 
reel) Pathe—The black tern has a 
nest of sea grass, which floats on 
the water. Ibises nest in large col- 
onies. Grebes, or water witches, 
when tired crawl on the parent’s 
back. <A _ black-necked still, when 
frightened, runs away, or crouches 
on the water where his colors blend 
with the water plants. The coot, or 
mud-hen, makes a nest of grass in 
a marsh and feeds on water plants 
principally. The mud-hen likes 
ducks, but not any other birds. 

Feathered Aviators (1 reel) 
Spiro—Tree ducks of Brazil, the 
spur-winge dgeese of South Amer- 
ica, the canvas-backed duck, the 
scarlet ibis of America, and the 
butcher bird are first introduced. 
The ostrich, the giant of birds, has 
lost his power of flight. Vultures 
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are not well known because they fre- 
quent inaccessible mountain heights. 
Here are the black vulture and 
the sea eagle of Australia. The 
crowned crane is imposing with his 
spreading canopy ; the goliath heron 
of Africa is the largest wading bird. 
The wedge-tailed eagle and the 
golden eagle complete the study. 


School Notes 


Teachers’ Guides for the Chronicles 
of America 


HE Yale University Press 

Film Service recently printed 
an outline prepared as an “Aid” to 
teachers using The Declaration of 
Independence, one of “The Chroni- 
cles of America Photoplays.” This 
outline was sent to a number of 
teachers who make “The Chronicles 
of America” a definite part of their 
classroom work in American His- 
tory, and to others who are in- 
terested in the development of vis- 
ual education. The responses to 











lantern slides. 
in the holder, 








A NEW COMBINED BALOPTICON 


Especially Designed for Use in the Classroom 


The New L. R. M. Combined Balopticon presents both opaque objects and 
The opaque projector accommodates unusually large objects 
will present a six inch square picture or page and has excep- 
| tional illumination for opaque objects. 


If you are interested in Visual 
Instruction you should know about 
this Balopticon. 


We will be glad to send you com- 
plete information. 


BAUSCH & LOMB @ome PANY 


€29 ST. PAUL STREET - ROCHESTER, 
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this outline were so enthusiastic that 
it has been decided to issue similar 
outlines on all the other Photoplays 
in the Series. A copy of the “Aid” 
for the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence will be sent upon request. 





TellingtheWorldAbout It 


(Concluded from page 139) 





struction and equipping of junior 
and senior high school buildings, 
they are purchasing thousands of 
dollars worth of standardized tests, 
and yet the idea that the city should 
pay a few hundred dollars yearly 
for the rental of instructional films, 
or purchase a few hundred dollars 
worth of lantern slides and similar 
equipment is met with a flat veto. 
The financing of this latter item is 
left to the individually interested 
schools or parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

Until visual instruction can pre- 
sent its case so convincingly that 
these items will without question 
form a part of the regular school 
budget, its position is one of mere 


tolerance. It ought not to be so. 
Visual education is coming slowly 
into its own but its progress is so 
slew that it is far from satisfying 
those of us who have been justly 
called pioneers in this field. It is 
well to be a pioneer, but it is time 
now that the gold rush into this sur- 
passingly rich field 
should begin, and follow the blazed 


educational 
trail of the pioneer expeditions. 


Stereographs in the 
Classroom 


(Continued from page 144) 

of to every other pupil. The teacher 
should “call time” regularly, and 
insist that the stereographs be 


passed promptly when “time” is 
called. 

The following outline, which had 
been placed on the bi ard, helped to 
direct the written work: 

Problem: (A statement of the problem) 
What I Learned from the Stereograph 
about This Problem 


1. Write the title of the picture. 


- 


2. State where the place is located. 


(Refer to outline map on the black- 


board.) 








for extension of the service and can nevet 
Our present library includes: 


AMOEBA TO MAN 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA 
MARINE LIFE 


WESTERN BIRDS 


slides or flat pictures may be ordered. 


Motion Pictures: \V« * 
stones motion 


stock. These productions include: 
HOW LIFE BEGINS: (4 reels) 
THE LIVING WORLD: (4 reels) 
FOOD: (1 reel) 
THE FLAME OF LIFE (1 reel) 


Motion Pictures: 
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Visual Education Service ™ 

GEORGE E. STONE, Producer and Director 
VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. is a non-profit institution 
laws of California for the purpose of establishing a central international library and | 
laboratory for the collection, production and wide-spread distribution of illustrative aids | 
to education. This material is sold to educational institutions for a reasonable profit; 
but with the distinct reservation under our charter that all net revenue can be used only 
be distributed as dividends. 


LANTERN SLIDES, STEREOGRAPHS & FLAT PHOTOGRAPHS 


100 slides covering the subject of General Zoology. 
115 slides or 87 stereographs. 

25 slides and stereographs. 

CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS—50 slides and stereographs. 

75 slides and stereographs. } 
Also, a large and representative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts of Cali 
fornia, the West Coast of Mexico, Panama, Cocos and the Galapagos Islands, from which 


We are in a position to deliver new prints on any of Mr. 
pictures on either standard or slow-burtting 


WE HAVE NOW IN PROCESS OF PRODUCTION: 
Theory and Revelations of the Microscope 
The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance 


The Movements of Plants 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 
General Botany (Slides only) 
Our National Parks (Slides and Stereographs) 


Slides also made to order from owner’s negatives. 
catalogue, please address 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


7024 Melrose Ave. | 
Los Angeles 


organized under the 


For further information, prices and 
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os) 


State what information the picture 

gave about the topic. 

4. State any evidence that the picture 
adds to the solution of the problem 
in hand. 

Throughout the period, every pu- 

While the 


class is thus engaged, the teacher 


pil is intently occupied. 


passes about quietly, gives sugges- 
tions, notes habits of study, encour- 
ages laggards, and directs the more 
apt pupils to further observation. 
The results that followed 
our use of this method have been 


have 


most gratifying. On the following 
day, the classes, made up of pupils 
of average ability, with little ex- 
perience bevond their own vicinity, 
discussed the pictures and applied 
the results to their study of the 
problem. Splendid discussions fol- 
lowed, and they were sometimes so 
fruitful that more than one day was 
given to the subj cx. 

Some of the problems studied in this 


way by seventh-grade geography 


classes were 


a. How does climate affect the work of 
people in the torrid zone In the 
teniperate zone 

b. Contrast the cities of the temperate 
zone and those of the torrid zone 
in South America. In this study the 
effect of elevation and tude was 
emphasi ed 

( Find the difference in the stumes 

f the people of Central | lrop¢ and 
those of oriental countries 

d. How does climate influence the 
types of buildings in different parts 


of the world? 

e. Find what kind of boats are used in 
transportation on rivers. 

f. An eighth-grade social science class 
studied the religious influences in 
architecture according to this plan. 
The activities described in this 

article were conducted in an aver- 

large junior 


When 


planning for the work, the teacher 


age classroom of a 


high school in a large city. 


had to take into consideration the 
following conditions: the limited 
space in which to keep the mate- 
rials ; the shifting program for both 
teacher and pupils; and, above all, 
the use of the classroom by other 


classes and _ teachers. 
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Picturol 


Simplifiy Teaching | 
fo r Yo oP Ee : 


Send the Coupon for all the 
facts of this NEW Teaching 
method for primary grades 





Modern education requires this educational aid! 


With Picturol comes interested classrooms—pupils who grasp ideas quickly—with the eye to help the ear! 
Eager listeners who make the kind of progress that progressive, successful teachers want! Ready to sim- 
plify your teaching problem. The S. V. E. Picturol Set, a light weight, scientifically and specially designed 
simplified projector; patented screen; and pictured films of your own selection in a wide, professionally 
selected range of subjects. From a large library Picturol service brings you still pictures that can be pro- 
jected serially or individually, from strips of standard non-inflammable film —#instead of heavy, fragile 
glass lantern slides. Here is easier operation, a wider variety of subjects, infallible continuity—and a li- 
brary of subjects easily assembled and maintained year after year. All at small expense. With each film sub- 

prepared by authorities to make it easy for you 


ject comes an elaborate syllabus—a lesson plan 
as a teacher to explain each picture in detail 
Send the coupon today for complete catalog giving vou detailed description, list of titles, and reasonable 


sale prices. Note the facts of this ideal teacher service—then decide how much help it will be to you. 


S. V. E. Motion Pictures—For those schools operating a Motion Picture Machine, we 
carry a comprehensive line of S. V. E. Motion Pictures. Produced under the supervision 
of committees composed of well known heads of their respective departments, quick selec- 
tion may be made from any one of our libraries maintained from coast to coast. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
397 South LaSalle St Chicago, Illinois. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me full details of your special offer on standard 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Dept. E.S., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. . 
S. V. E. PICTUROL Projector with PICTUROL 


library. : 
[] Check here for catalog of Schoolfilm subjects ll 
[] Check here for S. V. E. Motion Picture Catalog 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems toiave most informational and news value to our readers 
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Eastman Kodak Company Will Produce Teaching Films 


OR the purpose of developing 

a program of motion pictures 
to be used for instruction in schools, 
colleges, universities, technical in- 
stitutions, and medical schools, or- 
ganization papers have been filed in 
Albany, N. Y., for Eastman Teach- 
ing Films, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The 
capital stock of the new company is 
$1,000,000. 

Dr. Thomas E, Finegan, who has 
had charge of the film experiments 
conducted by the Eastman Kodak 
Company for the last two years and 
who for many years was connected 
with the New York State Educa- 
tion Department and was former 
head of the state school system of 
Pennsylvania, is the President and 
General Manager of the new com- 


pany. Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Direc- 
tor of the Eastman Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories, is the Vice- 


President. Mr. L. B. Jones, Mr. 
M. B. Folsom, Mr. E. P. Curtis, 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees and Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan are the directors. 

The incorporation follows two 
years of extensive experimentation 
by the Eastman Kodak Company in 
the field of visual education, in- 
cluding ten weeks use of teaching 
films by schools in twelve cities of 
the country. The decision to go 
ahead with a large film program is 
the result of tests recently given to 
6,000 children who had been taught 
with films and an equal number 
who had been taught the same sub- 
jects without films. 

Dr. Finegan made the following 
statement when the incorporation 
papers were filed: 


years ago the Eastman 


Kodak Company undertook an ex- 


“Two 


tensive experiment to determine the 
value of motion pictures as an aid 
to the teacher in daily classroom 
work. The company believed that 
the most practical method of ascer- 
taining the service which films 
could render would be to use them 
in the established courses of study 
given regularly in the schools, 
“The experiment which has been 
completed was based on a course of 
period of ten 


study covering a 


weeks. Approximately 176 teach- 
ers and 12,000 pupils have been en- 
gaged in it. Six thousand of these 


children 
the use of the films and 6,000 chil- 


received instruction with 


dren received instruction without 


the use of the films. In each group 
the same area of instruction was 
covered. 

“The Eastman Kodak Company 
employed practical teachers of long 
experience and known achievement 
to prepare the material for the 
films. These films were correlated 
with the standard courses of study 
in geography and in general science 
in use in the schools of the country. 

“In order that the experiment 
should be conducted without preju- 
dice and under established stand- 
ards, the Eastman Kodak Company 
employed Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, of the University of 
Chicago, to formulate and super- 
vise the tests to be given. These 
men are two of the outstanding ex- 
perts of the country in the field of 
tests and measurements. A _ final 


report containing a complete tabu- 


lation of results and evaluations 
thereof will not be available until 
July next. When the final report 
is received it will be published and 
made available to the teachers of 
the country. 

“The data already available on 
this experiment, however, has en- 
abled the experts to make a prelim- 
inary report on many of its vital 
aspects. 

“Which type of instruction, that 
with the film or that without the 
hlm, is the more effective in arous- 
ing and sustaining a child’s inter- 
est? in improving the quantity and 
quality of his reading? in stimulat- 
ing his self-activities and originali- 
tv ? in developing his ability to write 
or to discuss subjects? in aiding 
him to correlate features of a les- 
son with personal experiences or 
community conditions? in increas- 
ing the richness, accuracy, and 
meaningfulness of experience and 
imagery? and in aiding the teacher 
to concentrate upon the basic or 
fundamental features of a lesson? 

“Much information bearing di- 
rectly upon these points has been 
obtained.” 


Dr. Wood and Dr. 


stated in their report on the school 


Freeman 
tests: “We are making a prelimin- 
ary report at this time because we 
believe that enough evidence is in 
to warrant a continuance of the 
production of classroom films and 
because a delay in production until 
after the complete report is pre- 
pared would seriously interrupt the 
preparation of a film program for 


the schools. 
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“Our own observation of the 
classes in operation with and with- 
out the films convinces us that the 
films contribute elements to the 
experiences of the children which 
it is difficult and often impossible 
to secure by any other method 
available to the school. 

“This preliminary survey indi- 
cated that the teachers are much 
pleased with films as instruments of 
instruction, that they consider these 
particular films to be excellent, and 
that it is their judgment that films 
should be made permanently avail- 
able to the schools. This is our 
opinion, based on the testimony of 
the teachers and on our observation 
of the classroom work.”’ 

The Eastman Company will pro- 
ceed at once to develop a. film pro- 
gram adequate to the needs of the 
teaching institutions of the country. 
Forty films are already completed 
and others are on the way. They 
plan one hundred additional films 
for the schools immediately and ex- 
pect to begin a development in 
other lines. 

The announcement is also made 
that Mr. William H. Maddock, for 
many years the Sales Manager of 
the G. and C. Merriam Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., publishers of 
Webster’s Dictionaries, has already 
taken up his work as Sales Mana 
Teaching 


ger of the Eastman 


Films, Incorporated. 


Child Series 
ADELINE BRANDEIS will 
produce for Pathe a series 
to be called, “The Children of All 
Lands’’—one reel productions espe- 
cially for the teaching of geography 
in the lower grades. 

Besides the need for pictures of 
this kind in teaching, such films are 
also an important step in bringing 
together the children of other lands 
with the children of our own coun- 
try. These pictures will bring to 


voung America his little cousins 
young Amer I litt] usin 


across the sea—their mode of life, 
their habits and customs, and all 
that pertains to them and is of in- 
terest to other children in relation 
Scotland, Ire- 
land, Switzerland, Holland, will be 


to their own lives. 


the first countries visited by the 
producer in her expedition and later 
she will film the lives of the chil- 
dren of France, Belgium, Italy, etc. 
\n American Indian story, using a 
young American Indian as the hero, 
will doubtless start the series. 
Madeline Brandeis is a woman pro- 
ducer whose latest film is Young 
Hollywood, the two-reel comedy re- 
leased by Pathe and featuring the 
Children of famous Movie stars. 
Mrs. Brandeis is also the producer 
of Not One to Spare, Maude 
Vuller and a number of other suc- 
cessful pictures. It is indeed a fit- 
ting climax to her career that Pathe 
should have chosen her as the log- 
ical person to bring to the screen 
this interesting series of subjects, 
as she has always been connected 
with children’s work, has _ used 
many children in her productions, 
and has produced several films es- 


pecially for child audiences. 


Added Distribution for 


Bureau of Mines Subjects 
HROUGH the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History as 

a distributing center, a represen- 

tative collection of Bureau of Mines 

glm will be made available for 
distribution in New York and 
neighboring states. 

Nearly one hundred educational 
films have been prepared in the past 
few years by the Bureau of Mines 
in co-operation with the mineral in- 
dustries. The demand for these 
films for showing by educational 
institutions, churches, civic bodies, 
miners’ unions, chambers of com- 
merce, scientific societies and other 
organizations has become so great 
that the original plan of centralized 
distribution from the Pittsburgh 
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Experiment Station of the Bureau 
of Mines was found to be inade- 
A selected list of the best 
of these films has accordingly been 


quate. 


made available at distributing cen- 
ters located in the different states. 
The American Museum of Natural 
History, because of its already well- 
established educational film service 
and its recognized pre-eminence in 
matters pertaining to various forms 
of visual instruction, was not only 
chosen as the distributing center 
for this section of the country, but 
made the Bureau’s depository for 
an unusually varied and comprehen- 
sive collection of the most interest- 
ing and instructive films in the en- 
tire series. A total of 58 reels, cov- 
ering 22 subjects, has been con- 
signed to the Museum. The films 
relate to coal, sulphur, copper, as- 
bestos, lead, iron, petroleum and 
other minerals. A series of films 
explains graphically such industrial 
processes as the making of fire-clay 
refractories, the manufacture and 
utilization of alloy steel and the pro- 
duction of gasoline. Other films 
illustrate the utilization of water 
power, the use of heavy excavating 
machinery, the saving of life at 
mine disasters, and the manufac- 
ture and use of explosives. 


The motion picture division of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History is circulating more than 
six hundred thousand feet of mo- 
tion picture film among the public 
schools of New York City. These 
films are lent entirely free of charge 
to the schools, being delivered to 
the classrooms by the Museum mes- 
sengers and called for at the end of 
the loan period. Among these 
films, from sources other than the 
3ureau of Mines, are three sets of 
the Yale Chronicles of America for 
American. History; many interest- 
ing films on natural history; and 
geographical films that have been 
taken on special expeditions to for- 
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eign countries to obtain a true por- 
trayal of the everyday life of the 
people. Last year over one hun- 
dred thousand feet of edited film 
were added to this library. For 
distribution to any organization in 
the vicinity of New York City, the 
Museum has the five series from 
the Bureau of Mines and a group 
of twelve interesting subjects de- 
posited by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Motion Picture Bureau. 
During the past year the Mu- 
seum distributed more than 3,300 
reels to 122 schools, reaching 
through this service more than 
1,123,700 pupils. This is an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over the 
previous year. 
Educators Leading Users of Non- 
Theatrical Films 


A N interesting sidelight on the 
relative numbers of various 
tlasses of non-theatrical users is re- 
vealed in the results of a survey of 
a recent month’s activity of the 
Educational Department of Pathe 
Exchange, Inc. 

One hundred sales reports taken 
at random from all parts of the 
country were used to learn who 
were the users of motion pictures 
and what type of picture was 
booked. Of the 100 sales, 39 were 
made to educational institutions, 
social groups came second with 27, 
following by religious organizations 
with 24. Six commercial com- 
panies and four civic or govern- 
mental bodies completed the list. 

The educational institutions were 
divided as follows: grade schools, 
12; high schools, 11; parochial 
schools, 5; boards of education 
booking for school systems, 4; 
colleges, 3; schools for the deaf, 2; 
and one reform school and one 
museum. 

Clubs and societies lead the so- 
cial group with 10, while communi- 
ty centers and Y. M. C. A.’s have 
5 each. In the religious group 


there were 17 Protestant and 7 
Catholic churches. 
tels, farm bureaus and park com- 


Factories, ho- 


missions were represented in the 
other two groups. 

Of the 135 bookings reported in 
these 100 sales, 33 were for feature 
pictures, 32 for comedies, 30 for 
short subjects of a widely varying 
nature, 39 for educational pictures 
and 11 for religious subjects. 


New Film Productions 


A film lesson in agricultural en- 
gineering is presented by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture educational film service in 
its recently released production, 
Saving Soil by Terracing. 

The new educational film is a 
one-reeler, made to instruct farm- 
ers how, through the medium of 
the terrace, to prevent serious dam- 
age to their fields from soil erosion. 
Scenes picture the details of con- 
structing broad-base “Mangum” 
terraces, which cause heavy rain- 
fall to run slowly from the fields, 
or to penetrate the earth, prevent- 
ing the washing away of the fertile 
top-soil with the inevitable result— 
eroded, gullied, unproductive lands. 
The film was photographed in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. Its distribution will be 
limited to states south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line and east of the Mis- 
sissippi, in which territory condi- 
tions depicted in the film are ap- 
plicable. 


The Forest—and Health is the 
title of a new motion picture re- 
leased by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This picture, 
a contribution from the Forest Ser- 
vice, shows how essential the forest 
is to man from the recreational 
standpoint, pointing out how, from 
time immemorial, man has turned 
to the forest for comfort when 
weary in body or mind. The film, 








The Educational Screen 


made largely in the mountains of 
New England and in the Southern 
Appalachians, includes many beau- 
tiful scenic shots, and scenes illus- 
trative of the activities of Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. 
A. camps, and campers and hikers 
in general. 

A film book of rules governing 
the burning of brush by farmers 
has also been prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its new 
short-reel release, That Brush Fire. 
The film is intended to assist in pre- 
venting disastrous woods fires 
which frequently result when neces- 
sary and seemingly harmless brush 
fires get beyond control and spread 
to the near-by woodlot or forest. 
Each step in the proper method of 
brush burning is pictured as well 
as some striking photographic evi- 
dence of the cost of carelessness. 
The film is 400 feet in length and 
requires less than five minutes for 
projection. 

Other recent productions of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture are How to Get Rid of Rats, 
a one-reel film outlining briefly the 
methods recommended by the Bio- 
logical Survey for the extermina- 
tion of rats, including some recent 
developments that are proving of 
great value in the control of this 
pest, The Barnyard Underworld, 
depicting the pests and parasites 
which menace the livestock, and 
T. B. or Not T. B., a film dealing 
with tuberculosis of poultry. 

Copies of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture films are avail- 
able for loan without charge other 
than the cost of transportation, 
which must be assumed by the bor- 
Prospective users of the 
film should apply for bookings to 
the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


rowers. 








